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ABSTRACT. 

This document presents a wide range of policy 
documents and reports determined by the American Association of - 
University Prof essors. . The areas of concern include academic ^reedcHn 
tenure* due process, college and university government, coll<' ive 
representation, professional ethics, student rights and freedt-^, 
college and university accreditation, research and teaching, and 
collateral benefits. The constitution of the Association is also 
included. (MJM) 
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Introduction 



For more than 55 years. The American Association of University Professors has worked 
for the acceptance by the academic community of the Association's standards for responsible 
practice. Today the Association is regarded as the authoritative voice of the academic pro- 
fession. 

This volume presents in convenient format the wide range of policies as they have been 
determined by the Association's national Council and by the Annual Meeting of the member- 
ship, working with the assistance of standing and special committees and at times in coopera- 
tion with other organizations. 

Another significant document for persons interested in Association procedures on matters 
of academic freedom and tenure is the Handbook, Academic Freedom ana Tenure, edited by 
Louis Joughin, until recently a senior member of the Washington Office staff. The Handbook 
was first published by the University of Wisconsin Press in 1967, and a revised edition ap- 
peared in 1969. Of special importance in that volume is the description of customary case pro- 
cedure followed by the Association when a member of the profession brings to the attention of 
the Association's General Secretary a complaint alleging violation of academic freedom and 
tenure. 

The names of the Association's officers. Council, and staff are printed on the reverse of the 
title page of each issue of ihe AAUP Bulletin. Association committees and their membership 
are listed in each winter issue of the Bulletin. An examination of the AAUP Constitution (re- 
printed in this volume), together with the Council, staff, and committee rosters noted above, 
provides a convenient outline of the Association's structure. 

Active membership in the AAUP is open to teachers and research scholars holding faculty 
status in accredited institutions, or in institutions which are candidates for accreditation, if 
their appointments are for at least one year and their work consists of at least half-time teach- 
ing or research. Librarians and department chairmen are eligible even though they do not 
teach. Counselors and staff members of university presses are eligible if they hold faculty 
status. 

Graduate Student membership is open to persons presently, or within the past five years, 
enrolled in graduate studies in accredited institutions, and who are not eligible for Active 
membership. 

Associate membership is resei ^ed for Active or Graduate Student members who become 
administrative officers with less than half-time teaching or research. Emeritus membership is 
open to members retired for reasons of age from teaching or research positions* 

Inquiries concerning membership or the policies supported by AAUP for the community 
of higher education should be addressed to the Washington or Regional Offices of the Asso* 
ciation. Members and nonmembers alike are also referred to local cht'pter and regional confer- 
ence leaders for advice and counsel on matters of concern. 
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Academic Freedom and Tenm^e 



1940 Statement of Principles and Interpretive Comments 

In 1 940, following a series of joint conferences begun in 1934, representatives of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors and of the Association of American Colleges agreed upon a restatement of 
principles set forth in the 1925 Conference Statement on Academic Freedom and Tenure. This restatement 
is known to the profession as the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenuie. 

The 1940 Statement is printed behw, followed by Interpretive Comments as developed by representa- 
tives of the American Association of University Professors and the Association of American Colleges during 
1969. 

The following organizations officially endorsed the 1940 Statement '« the years indicated. 



Association of American Colleges 1941 

American Association of University Professors 1 941 

American Library Association (adapted for librarians) 1946 

Association of American Law Schools 1946 

American Political Science Association 1947 

American Association of Colleees for Teacher 

Education" 1950 

American Association for Higher Education* » 1950 

Eastern Psychological Association 1950 

American Philosophical Association: 

Western Division 1 952 

Eastern Division 1953 

Southern Society for Philosophy and Psychology 1953 

American Psychological Association 1961 

American Historical Association 1961 

Modem Language Association of America 1961 

American Economic Association 1962 

American Farm Economic Association |%2 

American Philosophical Association, Pacific I>i vision 1962 

Midwest Sociological Society i%3 

Organization of American Historians' « 1963 

American Philological Association I963 

American Council of Ixamed Societies I%3 

Speech Association of America 1963 

American Sociological Association 1963 

Southern Historical Association 1963 

American Studies Asswiatlon |963 

Association of American Geographers 1963 

Southern Economic Association 1963 

ClafSfcal Association of the Middle West and South 1964 

Southwestern Social Science Association 1964 

Archaeological Institute of America 1964 

Southern Managemem Associat;-^ 1964 

American Educational Theatre Asso«.-'«tion 1964 

South Central Modem Language Assocu.r.it 1964 

Southwestern Philosophical Society 1964 

Council for the Advancement of Snull Colleges 1965 

Mathematical Association of America |%5 

Arizona Academy of Science 1965 

American Risk and insurance Association 1965 



'Endorsed by predecessor, American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, in I94L 

^Formeriy the Association for Higher Education, National 
Education Association. 

'Formeriy the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 



Academy of Management 1955 

American Catholic Historical Association 1966 

American Catholic Philosophical Association 1966 

Association fo» Eoucation In Journalism 1966 

Western History Association {966 

Mountain-Plains Philosophical Conference 1966 

Society of American Archivists |966 

Southeastern Psychological Association 1966 

Southern Speech Association 1966 

American Assdciatlon for the Advancement of 

Slavic Studies , |967 

American Mathematical Society |967 

College Theology Society 1 %7 

Council on Social Work Education 1957 

American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 1967 

American Academy of Religion |967 

American Catholic Sociological Society 1967 

American Society of Journalism School Administrators 1967 

John Dewey Society for the Study of 

Education and Culture 1967 

South Atlantic Modem Language Association 1967 

American Finance Association |%7 

Catholic Economic Association |967 

United Chapters of Phi B^f? Kappa 1968 

American Society of Christian Ethics 1968 

American Association of Teachers of French 1968. 

Appalachian Finance Association 1968 

Association of Teachers of Chinese I Jin^iagr 

and Culture «968 

American Society of Plant Physiok>gists 1968 

University Film Association 1968 

American Dialect Society 1968 

American Speech and Hearing Association 1968 

Association of Social and Behavioral Scientists ....1968 

College English Association 1968 

National College Physical Education Association 

for Men |969 

.American Real Estate and Urban Economics 

Association 1969 

History of Education Society |%9 

Council for Philosophical Studies 1969 

American Physicists Association 1969 

American Musicok>glcal Society |969 

American Association of Teachers of Spanish 

^^md Portuguese , 1969 

%Kas Junior College Teachers Association 1 970 

College An Association of America 1970 



Society of Professors of Education 1 970 

American Anthropological Association . 1 970 

American Association of Theological Schools 1970 

American Association of Schools and Departments 

of Journalism 1971 

American Business Law Association 1971 

American Council for the Arts in Education 1 972 

The purpose of this statement is to promote public 



understanding and support of academic freedom and 
tenure and agreement upon procedures to assure them in 
coiiegcs and universities. Institutions of higher education 
are conducted for the common good and not to further the 
interest of either the individual teacher' or the institution 
as a whole. T\ie common good depends upon the free 
search for truth and its free exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and 
applies to both teaching and research. Freedom in research 
is fundamental to the advanvement of truth. Academic 
freedom in its teaching aspect is fundamental for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the teacher in teaching and of the 
student to freedom in learning. It carries with it duties 
correlative with rights. [If 

Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (I) 
Freedom of teaching and research and of extramural activi- 
ties and (2) a sufficient' degree of economic security to 
make the profession attractive to men and women of abil- 
ity. Freedom and economic security, hence, tenure, are 
indispensable to the success of an institution in fulfilling 
its obligations to its students and to society. 

Acadeniic Freedom 

(a) The teacher is entitled to full freedom in research 
and in the publication of the results, subject to the ade- 
quate performance of his other academic duties; but re- 
search for pecuniary return should be based upon an under- 
standing with the authorities of the institution. 

(b) The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom 
in discussing his sul>ject, but he should be careful not to 
introduce into his teaching controversial matter which has 
no relation to his subject. [2] Limitations of academic free- 
dom because of religious or other aims of the institution 
should be cleariy stated in writing at the time of the ap- 
pointment. [3] 

(c) The college or university teacher is a citizen, a 
member of a learned profession, and an officer of an edu- 
cational institution. When he speaks or writes as a citizen, 
he should be free frx>m institutioiial censorship or disci- 
pline, bu^ his special position in the community imposes 
special ot*ligations. As a man of learning and an educa- 
tional officer, he should remember that the public may 
judge his profession and his institution by his utterances. 
Hence he should at all times be accurate, shoukl exercise 
appropriate restraint, shoukl show respect for the opink>ns 
(rf others, and shoukl make every effort to indicate that he 
is not an institutkinal spokesman. [4] 



^Tht word **teacher** as used in this document is uoderMood to 
inchide the investigilor who it lOtached to an academic institutkMi 
without tfachinf duties. 

«iokl-fim auarim in braekeu refer to Ifiterpretive Comment 

■ « tt — — - 

wmeu HNiow. 



Academic Tenure » 

(a) Afrer the expiration of a probationary period, teach- 
ers or investigators should have per ^nr^nt or continuous 
tenure, and their service should be ic^r.iinated only for 
adequate cause, except in the case ot retirement for age. 
or under extraordinary circuristances because of financial 
exigencies. 

In the interpretation of t <is principle it is understood 
that the folk>wing represent^ acceptable academic practice: 

(1) The precise terms and conditions of every appoint- 
ment should be stated in %mting and be in the possession 
of both institutkHi and tC4icher before the appointment is 
consummated. 

(2) Beginning with appointment to the rank of full-time 
instructor or a higher rank, [5] the probatxHiary period 
should not exceed seven years, including within this period 
full-time service in all institutk>ns of higher education: but 
subject to the proviso that when, afrer a term of probatkxi- 
ary service of more than three years in one or more institu- 

^ tions. a teacher is called to another institution it may be 
agreed in writing that his new appointment is for a proba- 
tionary period of not more than four years, even though 
thereby the person*s total probatk>nary period in the aca- 
demu: professwn is extended beyond the normal maximum 
of seven years. [6] Notice should be given at least one year 
prior to the expiratwn of the probatkxiary period if the 
teacher is not to be continued in service afrer the expiration 
of that period. [7] 

(3) During the probatk>nary period a teacher should 
have the academic freedom that all other members of the 
faculty have. [8] 

(4) Terminatk>n for cause of a continuous appointment, 
or the dismissal for cause of a teacher previous to the 
expiratk>n of a term appointment, should, if possible, be 
considered by both a faculty committee and the governing 
board of the institution. In all cases where the facts are in 
dispute, the accused teacher should be informed before the 
hearing in writir^ of the charges against him and should 
have the opportunity to be heard in his own defense by all 
bodk& that pass judgment upon his case. He sbould be 
permitted to have with him an adviser of his own choosing 
who may act as counsel. There shoukl be a full steno- 
graphic record of the hearing available to the parties con- 
cerned. In the hearing of charges of incompetence the 
testimony should include that of teachers and other schol- 
ars, either from his own or from other institutions. Teach- 
ers on continuous appointment who are dismissed for rea- 
sons not involving moral turpitude should receive their 
salaries for at least a year from the date of notification of 
dismissal whetlier or not they are continued in their duties 
at the.institutk)n. [9] 

(5) Tenninatk>n of a continuous appointment because 
of financial exigency shoukl be demonstrably bona fide. 

1 940 InlerpretatioiM 

At tbe conference of representatives of the American 
Associatk>n of University Professors and of the Associa- 
tkMi of American Colleges on November 7-8, 1940, the 
foltowing interpretatk>ns of the 1940 Siat^meni ofPrinci- 
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pies on Academic Freedom and Tcr.ure were agreed upon: 

1 . That its operation should not be retroactive. 

2. That all tenure claims of teachers appointed prior to the 
endorsement should be determined in accordance with 
the principles set forth in the 1925 Conference State* 
ment on Academic Freedom andTenuie. 

3. If the administration of a college or university feels that 
a teacher has not observed the admonitions of Para- 
graph (c) of the section on Academic Freedom and be- 
lieves that the extramural utterances of the teacher 



have been such as to raise grave doubts concerning his 
fitness for his position, it may proceed to file charges 
under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic 
Tenure. In pressing such charges the administration 
.^^jhould remember that teachers are citizens and should 
be accorded the freedom of citizens, in such cases the 
administration must assume full responsibility and the 
American Association of University Professors and 
the Association of American Colleges are free to make 
an investigation. 



1970 Interpi 

Following extensive discussions on the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure with leading 
educational associations and with individual faculty mem- 
bers and administrators, a Joint Committee of the A A UP 
and the Association of American Colleges met during 1969 
to reevaluate this key policy statement. On the basis of the 
comments received, and the discussions that ensued, the 
Joint Committee felt the preferable approach was to for- 
mulate interpretations of the Statement in terms of the 
experience gained in implementing and applying the State- 
ment for over thirty years and of adapting it to current 
needs. 

The Committee submitted to the two Associations for 
their consideration the following Interpretive Com- 
ments.** These interpretations were approved by the Coun- 
cil of the American Association of University Professors in 
April, / 970, and endorsed by the Fifty-sixth Annual Meet- 
ing as Association policy. 

In the thirty years since their promulgation, the princi- 
ples of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure have undergone a substantial amount 
of refinement. This has evolved through a variety of proc- 
esses, including customary acceptance, understandings 
mutually arrived at between institutions and professors or 
their representatives, investigations and reports by the 
American Association of University Professors, and for- 
mulations of statements by that Association either alone or 
in cor\junction with the Association of American Colleges. 
These comments represent the attempt of the two associa- 
tions, as the original sponsors of the 1940 Statement, to 
formulate the most important of these refinements. Their 
inconxg gfctk^n here as Interpretive Comments is based 
upon the premise that the 1940 Statement is not a static 
code but a fundamental document designed to set a frame- 
work of norms to guide adaptations to changing times and 
circumstances. 

Also, there have been relevant developments in the law 
itself reflecting a growing insistence by the courts on due 
process within the academic community which parallels 
the essential concepts of the 1940 Statement; particularly 
relevant is the identification by the Supreme Court of 
academic freedom as a right protected by the First Amend- 
ment. As the Supreme Court said in Keyishian v. Board of 
Regents 385 U.S. 589 (1967), "Our Nation is deeply corn- 



live Comments 

mitted to safeguarding academic freedom, which is of 
transcendent value to all >f us and not merely to the teach- 
ers concerned. That freedom is therefore a spjccial concern 
of the First Amendment, which does not tolerate laws that 
cast a p3(' of orthodoxy cv^r the classroom.** 

The nun:bers lefer to the designated portion of the 
1940 Statement on which interpretive comment is made. 

1. The Association of American Colleges and the 
American Association of University Professors have long 
recognized that membership in the academic profession 
carries with it special responsibilities. Both Associations 
either separately or jointly have consistently affirmed these 
responsibilities in major policy statements, providing guid- 
ance to the professor in his utterances as a citizen, in the 
exercise of his responsibilities to the institution and stu- 
dents, and in his conduct when resigning from his institu- 
tion or when undertaking government-sponsored research. 
Of particular relevance is the Statement on Professional 
Ethics, adopted by the Fifty-second Annual Meeting of 
the AAUP as Association policy and published in the 
AAUP BulletiniAutumxi. 1966, pp. 290-291). 

2. The intent of this statement is not to discourage 
what is **controversial.** Controversy is at the heart of the 
free academic inquiry which the entire statement is de- 
signed to foster. The passage serves to underscore the need 
for the teacher to avcid persistently intruding materia! 
which has no relation to his subject. 

3. Most church-related institutions no longer need or 
desire the departure from the principle of academic free- 
dom implied in the 1940 Statement, and we do not now 
endorse such a departure. 

4. This paragraph iS the subject of an Interpretation 
adopted by the sponsors of the 1940 Statement immedi- 
ately followtng its endorsement which reads as follows: 

If the administration of a college or university feets tM a 
teacher has not observed the admonitions of Paragraph tw) of 
the section on Academic Freedom and believes that the extra- 
mural utterances of the teacher have been such as to raise gra^^e 
doubts concerning his fitness for his position, it may proceed to 
file charges under Paragraph (a) (4) of the section on Academic 
Tenure, in pressing such charges the administration should 
remember that teachers are citizens and should be accorded the 
freedom of citizens. In such cases the administration must as* 
sume full responsibility and the American Association of Uni* 
versity Professors and the Association of American Colleges 
are free to make an investigation. 

Paragraph (c) of the 1940 Statement should also be 
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interpreted in keeping with the 1964 "Committee A State- 
ment on Extramural Utterances'* (AAUP Bulletin, Spring, 
1965, p, 29) which states inter alia: *The controlling prin- 
ciple is that a faculty member s expression of opinidn as a 
citizen cannot constitute pounds for dismissal unless it 
clearly demonstrates the faculty member s unfitness for his 
position. Extramural utterances rarely bear upon the 
faculty member's fitness for his position. Moreover, a final 
decision should take into account the faculty member s 
entire record as a teacher and scholar/* 

Paragraph V of the Statement on Professional Ethics 
also deals with the nature of the ^'special obligations" of 
the teacher The paragraph reads as follows: 

As a member of his community, the professor has the rights 
and obligations of any citizen. He measures the urgency of these 
obligations in the light of his responsibilities to his subiect, to 
his students, to his profession, and to his institution. When he 
speaks or acts as a private person he avoids creating the impres- 
sion that he speaks or acts for his college or university. As a citi- 
zen engaged in a profession that depends upon freedom for lU 
health and integrity, the professor has a particular obligation to 
promote conditions of free impjiry and to further public under- 
standing of academic freedom. 
Both the protection of academic freedom and the re- 
quirements of academic responsibility apply not only to 
the full-time probationary as well as to the tenured teacher, 
but also to all others, such as part-time and teaching assist- 
ants, who exercise teaching responsibilities. 

5. The concept of "rank of full-time instructor or a 
higher rank" is intended to include arty person who teaches 
a full-time load regardless of his specific title.* 

6. In calling for an agreement "in writing" on the 
amount of credit for a faculty member's prior service at 
other institutions, the Statement furthers the general policy 
of full understanding by the professor of the terms and 
conditions of his appointment. It does not necessarily 
follow that a professor's tenure rights have been violated 
because of the absence of a written agreement on this mat- 
ter. Nonetheless, especially because of the variation in 
permissible institutional practices, a written understanding 
concerning these matters at the time of appointment is par- 
ticularly appropriate and advantageous to both the indi- 
vidual and the institution. 

7. The effect of this f ubparagraph is that a decision on 
tenure, favorable or unfavorable, must be made at least 
twelve months prior to the completion of the probationary 
period. If the decision is negative, the appointment for the 
following year becomes a terminal one. If the decision is 
affirmative, the provisions in the 1940 Statement with re- 
spect to the termination of services of teachers or investi- 
gators after the expiration of a probatiornary period should 
apply from the date when the favorable decision is made. 

The general principle of notice contained in this para- 
graph is developed with greater specificity in the Standards 
for Notice of NonreappointmenU endorsed by the Fiftieth 
Annual Meeting of the American Association of Univer- 



*For a discussion of this question, see the "Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Academic Personnel ineligible for Tenure,*' 
AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 1966, pp. 280-282. 



sity Professors (1964). These standards are: 

Notice of nonreappointment, or of intention not to 
recommend reappointment to the governing board, should 
be given in writing in accordance with the following stand- 
ards: 

( J ) No/ later than March I of the first academic year of 
service, if the appointment expires at the end of that 
year; or, if a one-year appointment terminates during 
an academic year, at least three months in advance of 
its termination. 

(2) Not later than December 15 of the second aca- 
demic year of service, if the appointment expiies at the 
end of that year; or, if an initial two-year appointment 
terminates during an academic year, at least six months 
in advance of its termination. 

(3) At least twelve months before the expiration of an 
appointment after two or more years in the institution. 
Other obligations, both of institutions and individuals, 

are described in the Statement on Recruitment and Resig- 
nation of Faculty Members, as endorsed by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and the American Association 
of University Professors in 1961. 

8. The freedom of probationary teachers is enhanced 
by the establishment oi a regular procedure for the periodic 
evaluation and assessment of the teachers academic per- 
formance during his probationary status. Proviwon should 
be made for regularized procedures for the consideration 
of complaints by probationary teachers that thei^ academic 
freedom has been violated. One suggested procedure to 
serve these purposes is contained in the Recommended 
institutional Regulations on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, prepared by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors. 

9. A further specification of the academic due process 
to which the teacher is entitled under this paragraph is 
contained in the statement on Procedural Standards in 
Faculty Dismissal Proceedings, jointly approved by the 
American Association of University Professors and the 
Association of American Colleges in 1958. This interpre- 
tive document deals with the issue of suspension, about 
which the 1940 Statement is silent. 

The 1958 Statement provides: ^'Suspension of the fac- 
ulty member during the proceedings involving him is justi- 
fied only if immediate harm to himself or others is threat- 
ened by his continuance. Unless legal considerations for- 
bid, any such suspension should be with pay." A susoen- 
sion which is not followed by either reinstatement or the 
opportunity for a hearing is in effect a summary dismissal 
in violation of academic due process. 

The concept of "moral turpitude" identifies the excep- 
tional case in which the professor may be denied a year's 
teaching or pay in whole or in part. The statement applies 
to that kind of behavior which goes beyond simply war- 
ranting discharge and is so utteriy blameworthy as to makf? 
it inappropriate to require the offering of a year's teaching 
or pay. The standard is not that the moral sensibilities of 
persons in the particular community have been affronted. 
The standard is behavior that would evoke condemnation 
by the academic community generally. 



Statement on Procedural Standards 
in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings 



The following Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings 
was prepared by a joint committee representing the Association of American Colleges 
and the American Association of University Professors and was approved by^ these 
two associations at their annual meetings in 1958. It supplements the 1940 State- 
ment of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure by providing a formulation of 
the "academic due process** that should be observed in dismiss^.l proceedings. The 
exact procedural standards here set forth, howevif, *'are nof intended to establish 
a norm in the same manner as the 1940 Sutement of Princ'plcs on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure, but are presented rather as a guide. . . 



Introductory Commentf 

Any approach toward settling the diBiculties which have 
beset dismissal proceedings on many American campuses 
muM look beyond procedure into setting and cause. A 
di*4nissal proceeding is a symptom of failure; no amount 
01 use of removal process will help strengthen higher 
education as much as will the cultivation of conditions in 
which dismissals rarely if ever need occur. 

Just as the board of control or other governing body is 
the legal and fiscal corporation of the college, the (acuity 
arc the academic entity. Historically, the academic cor- 
poration is the ofder. Faculties were formed in the Middl^ 
\ges, with managerial affairs either self-arranged or 
handled in course by the parent church. Modern college 
facuhies. on the other hand, are part of a cc^nplex and 
extensive struaure requiring legal incorporation, with 
stei\-ard$ and managers specifically appointed to discharge 
certain functions. 

Nonetheless, the faculty of a modem college constitute 
an entity as real as that of the faculties of medieval times, 
in terms of collective purpose and function. A necessary 
pre condition of a strong faculty is that it have first-hand 
concern with its own membership. This is properly 
reflected both in appointmenu to and in separations from 
the faculty body. 

.\ well-organized institution will reflea sympathetic 
understanding by trustees and teachers aliV? of their re- 
si>ective and complementary roles. These should be spelled 
out carefully in writing and made available to all. Trustees 
and faculty should understand and agree on their several 
functions in determining who shall join and who shall 
remain on the faculty. One of the prime duties of the 
administrator is to help preserve understanding of those 
functions. It seems clear on the .\merican college scene 



that a close positive relationship exists between the excel- 
lence of coUeges, the strength of their faculties, and the 
extent of faculty responsibility in determining faculty 
membership. Such a condition is in no wise inconsistent 
with <ull faculty awareness of institutional factors with 
which governing boards must be primarily concern^. 

In the. effective college, a dismissal proceeding involving 
a facjlty member on tenure, or one occurring during the 
term of an appointment, will be a rare exception, caused 
by individual human weakness and not by an unhealthful 
setting. When it does come, howe\*er. the college should 
be prepared for it, so that both institutional integrity and 
individual human rights may be preserved during the 
process of resolving the trouble. The faculty must be 
willing to recommend the dismissal of a colleague when 
necessary. By the same token, presidents and governing 
boards must be willing to give full weight to a faculty 
judgment favorable to a colleague. 

One persistent source of difficulty is the definition of 
adequate cause for the dismissal of a faculty member. 
Despite the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure and subsequent attempts to build 
upon it. considerable ambiguity and misunderstanding 
persist throughout higher education, especially in the 
respective conceptions of governing boards, administrative 
offic£iS, and faculties concerning this matter. The present 
statement assumes that individual institutions will have 
foitnulated their own definitions of adequate cause for 
dismissal, bearing in mind the 1940 Statement and stand- 
ards which have developed in the experience of academic 
institutions. 

This statement deals with procedural standards. Those 
recrmmended are not intended to establish a norm in the 
same manner as the 1940 Statement of Principles on Aca* 
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demic Freedom and Tenure, but are presented rather as a 
guide to be used according to the nature and traditions 
of particular institutions in giving effect to both faculty 
tenure rights and the obligations of faculty members in 
the academic community. 

Procedural Recommendations 

1. Preliminary Proceedings Concerning the Fitness -of a 
Faculty Member 

When reason arises to question the fitness of a college 
or university faculty member who has tenure or whose term 
appointment has not expired, the appropriate administra- 
tive officers should ordinarily discuss the matter with him 
in personal conference. The matter may be terminated by 
mutual consent at this point; but if an adjustment does 
not result, a standing or ad hoc committee elected by the 
faculty and charged with the function of rendering con- 
fidential advice in such situations should informally in* 
quire into the situation to effect an adjustment if possible 
:>nd, if none is effected, to determine whether in its view 
formal proceedings to consider his dismissal should be 
instituted. If the committee recommends that such pro- 
ceedings should be begun, or if the president of the 
institution, even after considering a recommendation of 
the committee favorable to the faculty member, expresses 
his conviaion that a proceeding should be undertaken, 
action should be commenced under the procedures whidi 
follow. Except where there is disagreement, a statement 
with reasonable particularity of the grounds proposed for 
the dismissal should then be jointly formulated by the 
president and the faculty committee; if there is disagree- 
ment, the president or his representative should formulate 
the statement. 

2. Commencement of Formal Proceedings 

The formal proceedings should be commenced by a 
communication addressed to the faculty member by the 
president of the institution, informing the faculty member 
of the statement formulated, and informing him that, if 
he so requests, a hearing to determine whether he should 
be removed from his faculty position on the grounds stated 
will be conducted by a faculty committee at a specified time 
and place. In setting the date of the hearing, sufficient 
time should be allowed the faculty member to prepare his 
defense. The faculty member should be informed, in de- 
tail or by reference to published regulations, of the 
procedural rights that will be aaorded to him. The faculty 
member should state in reply whether he wishes a hearing 
and, if so, should answer in writing, not less than one week 
before the date set for the hearing, the statements in the 
president's letter. 

3. Suspension of the Faculty Member 

Suspension of the faculty member during the proceed- 
ings involving him is justified only if immediate harm to 
himself or others is threatened by his continuance. Unless 
legal considerations forbid, any such suspension should be 
with pay. 



4. Hearing Committee 

The committee oi faculty members to conduct the 
hearing and reach a decision should either be an elected 
standing committee not previously concerned with the case 
or a committee established as soon as possible after the 
president's letter to the faculty member has l>een sent. The 
choice of members of the hearing committee should be on 
the basis of their objeciivity and competence and of the 
regard in which they are held in the academic community. 
The committee should elect its own chairman. 

5 Committee Proceeding 

The committee should proceed by considering the state- 
ment of grounds for dismissal already formulated and the 
faculty member's response written before the time of the 
hearing. If the faculty member has not requested a hear* 
ing, the committee should consider the case on the basis 
of the obtainable information and decide whether he 
should be removed: otherwise the hearing should go for- 
ward. The committee, in consultation with the president 
and the faculty member, should exercise its jud^nent as 
to whether the hearing should be public or private. If 
any facts are in dispute, the testimony of witnesses and 
other evidence concerning the matter set forth in the 
president's letter to the hiuhy member should be reteivcd. 

The president should have the option of attendance 
during the hearing. He may designate an appropriate 
representative to assist in developing the case; but the 
committee should determine the order of proof, should 
normally conduct the questioning of witnesses, and, if 
necessary, should secure the presentation of evidence im- 
portant to the case. 

The ficuhy member should have the option of assistance 
by counsel, whose functions should be similar to those of 
the representative chosen by the president. The faculty 
member should have the additional procedural rights set 
forth in the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure and should have the aid of the com- 
mittee, when needed, in securing the attendance of 
witnesses. The faculty member or his counsel and the 
representative designated by the president should have the 
right, within reasonable limits, to question all witnesses 
who testify orally. The faculty member should have the 
opportunity to bt confronted by all witnesses adverse to 
him. Where unusual and urgent reasons move the hearing 
committee to withhold this right, or where the witness 
cannot appear, the identity of the witness, as well as his 
statements, should nevertheless be disclosed to the faculty 
memlier. Subject to these safeguards, statements may when 
necessary be taken outside the hearing and reported to it. 
Ml of the evidence should be duly recorded. Unless special 
circumstances warrant, it should not be necessary to follow 
formal rules of court procedure 

6. Consideration by Hearing Committee 

The committee should reach its decision in conference, 
on the basis of the hearing. Before doing so. it should give 
opportunity to the faculty member or his counsel and the 
representative designated by the president to argue orally 
More it. If written briefs would be helpful, the commit- 



tee may request them. The committee may proceed to 
decision promptly, without having the recoM of the hear- 
ing transcribed* where it feels that a just decision (.an be 
readied by this means; or it may await the availability of 
a transcript of the hearing if its decision would be aided 
thereby. It should make explicit findings with respect to 
each of the grounds of removal presented, and a reasoned 
opinion may be desirable. Publicity concerning the com- 
mittee's decision may properly be withheld until considera* 
tion has been given to the case by the governing body of 
the institution. The president and the faculty member 
should be notified of the decision in writing and should 
be given ? copy of the record of the hearing. Any release 
to the puLiic should be made through the president's office. 

7. Consideration by Governing Body 

Th * president should transmit to the governing body 
the full report of the hearing committee, stating its action. 
On the assumption that the governing board has accepted 
the principle of the faculty hearing committee, acceptance 
of the committee's decision would normally be expected. 
If the governing body chaoses to review the case, iu review 



should be based on the record of the previous hearing, 
accompanied by opportunity for argument, oral or written 
or both, by the principals at the hearing or their repre- 
sentatives. The decision of the hearing committee should 
either be sustained or the proceeding be returned to the 
committee with objections specified. In such a case the 
conmiittec should reconsider, taking account of the stated 
objeaions and receiving new evidence if necessary. It 
should frame its decision and communicate it in the same 
manner as before. Only after study of the committee's 
reconsideration should the governing body make a final 
decision overruling the committee. 

8. Publicity 

Except for such simple announcements as may be re- 
quired, coveri^e *he time of the hearing and similar mat- 
ters, r its about the case by either the faculty 
mem. un.. .itrative officers should be avoided so fai 
as possiuic until the proceedings have been completed 
Announcement of the final decision should include a sute- 
ment of the hearing committee's original action, if this has 
not previously been made known. 



Statement on Procedural Standards 
in the Renewal or Nonrenewal 
of Faculty Appointments 



The Statement whkh follows was prepared by the Association's Committee A 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure. It was first published in somewhat different 
format as a draft report in the March, 1970, AAUP BuUetin, with comments 
solicited from members, chapters, and conferences. It was adopted by the Council 
of the American Association of University Professors in April, 1971, and endorsed 
by the Fifty^seventh Annual Meeting as Association policy. ' * 



introdtictloo 

TYie steady growth in the number of institutions new to 
college and university traditions, and in the number of 
probationary faculty members, has underscored the need 
for adequate procedures in reaching decisions on faculty 
renewals and for the protection of the probationary fac- 
ulty' member against decisions either in violation of his 
academic freedom or otherwise improper Related to this 
need has been a heightened interest in providing the 
faculty member with a written statement of reasons Uk a 
decision not to offer him reappomtment or to grant him 
tenure. At the Association's Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting, 
held on April 30 and May 1, 1969, a motion was adopted 
urging Committee A 

... to consider adt^Hion of the positioa that notice of non- 
reappointment of probationary faculty be given in writing 
and that it iiiclw!') the reasons for the termination of tibe 
appointment In any allegation that the reasons are false, 
or unsupported by the facts, or violative of academic free- 
dom or procedures^ the proof should rest wiln the faculty 
member. 

The position whidi the Annual Meeting urged Com- 
mittee A to consider had been the primary tc^ic of dis- 
cussion At the December 14-15, 1968, meeting of the 
Committee A Subcommittee on Nontenured Faculty, and 
it was discussed at length again at the subcommittee's 
meeting on October 11, 1969, at the regular Committee 
A meetings of April 27-28 and October 29-30, and at a 
special meeting of Committee A on January 9-10, 1970. 
The present statem«it embodies the consensus arrived at 
during those meetings. 

1 These procedures do not apply to spedal appointments, 
clearly designated In writing at the outset u Involving only 
a brief association with the institution iox a fbcad period of 
time. 



It has long been the Association's position, as stated in 
The Standards for Notice of Nonreappointment, that 
**notice of nonreappointment, or of intention not to rec- 
^nnmend reappointment to the governing board, should 
be given in writing.** Although the Association has not 
attempted to discourage the giving of reasons, either orally 
or in writing, for a notice of nonreappointment, it has 
not required that reasons be given. 

In considering this question, Conunittee A endeavcH^ 
to appraise the advantages and disadvantages of the 
Association's present policy and the proposed policy in 
terms of the Association's traditional concern for the 
welfare of higher education and its various components, 
including probationary faculty members. The conunittee 
also examined the question of giving reasons In the context 
of the entire probationary period. As a result, this 
statement goes beyond the question of giving reasons to 
the more fundamental subject of general fairness in die 
procedures related to renewal or nonrenewal oi term 
appointments and the granting of tenure. 

Statement 

The rrobattonary Nrlod: Standards and Criteria 

The 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure prescribes that **during the i»obationary 
period a teacher should have the academic freedom that 
all other members of the faculty have." A number of 
the nontenured faculty member's rights provide support 
for his academic freedom. He cannot, foe example, be 
dismissed before the end of a term appointment except 
for adequate cause which has been denwnscrated through 
academic due process — a right he shares with tenured 
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members of the faculty. If he asserts that he has been 
given notice of nonreappointment in violation of aca- 
demic freedom, he Is entitled to an opportunity to 
establish his claim in accordance with Section 10 of 
Committee A's Recommended Institutional Regulations. 
He is entitled to timely notice of nonreappointment in 
accordance with the schedule prescribed in the statement 
on The Standards for Notice of Nonreappointment.^ 

Lacking the reinforcement of tenure, however, the 
academic freedom of the probationaty faculty member 
has depended primarily upon the understanding and sup- 
i port of his faculty colleagues^ the administration, and 
professional organizations, especially the Association. In 
the 1966 Statement on Government of Colleges and 
Universities, the Association and other sponsoring orga- 
nizations have asserted that **facully status and related 
matters are primarily a faculty responsibility; this area 
includes appointments, reappointments, decisions not to 
reappoint, promotions, the granting of tenure, and dis- 
missal.** It is Committee A's view that colleg*il de- 
liberation of the kind (;r 'isioned by the Statement on 
Government will mini^nize the risk both of a violation 
of academic freedom and of a decision which is arbitrary 
or based upon inadequate consideratk>n. 

Frequently the young faculty member has had no 
training or ex^^rience in teaching, and his first major 
research endeavor may still be uncompleted at the time 
he starts his career as a college teacher Under these 
circumstances, it is particularly important that there be 
a probationary period — a maximum of seven yean under 
the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure — before tenure is granted. Such a period 
gives the individual time to prove himself, and his col- 
leagues time to observe and evaluate him on the basis 
of his performance in the position rather than on the 
basis only of his education, training, and recommenda- 
tions. 

Good practice requires that the institution (department, 
college, or university) define its criteria for reappointment 
and tenure and its procedures for reaching decisions on 
these matters. The 1940 Statement of Principles pre- 
scribes that **the precise terms and conditions of every 
appointment should be sUted in writing and be^ in the 
possession of both institution and teacher before the 
appointment is consummated." Committee A also be- 
lieves that fairness to the faculty member prescribes that 
he be informed, early in his appointment, of the substan- 
tive and procedural standards which will be followed in 

2 The Standards /or Notice are as fellows: 

(1) Not later than March I of the first academic year 
of service, if the appointment expires at the end of 
that year; or, if a one-year appointment terminates 
during an academic year, at least three months in 
advance of its termination. 

(2) Not later than December 15 of the second academic 
year of service, if the appointment expires at the 
end of that year; or, if an initial two-year appoint- 
ment terminates during an academic year, at least 
six months in advance of its termination. 

(3) At least twelve months before the expiration of an 
appointment after two or more years in the insti- 
tution. 



determining whether or not his appointment will be re- 
newed or tenure will be granted. 
We accordingly make the following recomi .endation: 

I . Criteria and Notice of Standards, The faculty member 
should be advised, early in his appoinZmcat, of the sub- 
stantive and procedural standards geneially employed in 
decisions affecting renewal and tenure. Any special 
standards adopted by his department or school should 
also be brought to his attention. 

The Probatkmary Nriod: Evaluation and Dedskm 

T^ relationship of the senior and junior faculty should 
be one of colleagueship, even though the nontenured 
faculty member knows that in time he will be judged 
by his senior colleagues. Thus the procedures adopted for 
evaluation and possible notification of nonrenewal should 
not endanger this relatioiuhip where it exists, and should 
encourage it where it does not. The nontenured faculty 
member should have available to him the advice and 
assistance of his senior colleagues; and the ability of 
senior colleagues to make a sound decision on renewal or 
tenure will be enhanced if an opportuniiy is provided 
for a regular review of the qualifications of uontenured 
faculty members. Total separation of t^ \bzvt\ty roles 
in counseling and evaluation may not bt possible and 
may at times be unproductive: for example, an evalua- 
tion» whether interim or at the time of final determination 
of renewal or tenure, can be presented in such a manner 
as to assist the nontenured faculty member as he strives 
to improve his performance. 

Any recommendation regarding renewal or tenure 
should be reached by an appropriate faculty group in 
accordance with procedures approved by the faculty. 
Because it is important both to the faculty member and 
the decision^making body that all significant information 
be considered, he should be notified that a decision is to 
be made regarding renewal of his appointment or the 
granting of tenure and should be afforded an opportunity 
to nibmit material in. writing which he believes to be 
relevant to that decision. 

We accordingly make the following recommendations: 

2. (a) Periodic Review. There should be prevision for 
periodic review of the faculty member's situation during 
the probationary service. 

2. (b) Opportunity To Submit Material. The faculty 
member should be advised of the time when decisions 
affecting renewal and tenure are ordinarily made, and he 
should be given the opportunity to submit material which 
he believes will be helpful to an adequate consideration 
of his circumstances. 

Observance of the practices and procedures outlined 
above should minimize the likelihood of reasonable com* 
plaint if the nontenured faculty member is given notice 
of nonreappointment. He will have been informed of 
the criteria and procedures for renewal and tenure; he 
will have been counseled by faculty colleagues; he ,,'Al 
have been given an opportunity to have all material 
relevant to his evaluation considered; and he will have 



received a timdy decision representing the view of faculty 
colleagues* 

Notice of Reatont 

With respect to giving reasons for a notice of non- 
reappointment, practice varies widely from institution to 
institution, and sometimes within institutions. At some, 
in accordance with the institution's regulations, the fac- 
ulty member is provided with a written statement of 
the reasons. At others, generally at the discretion of the 
department chairman, he is notified of the reasons, either 
orally or in writing, if he requests such notification. At 
still others, no statement of reasons is provided even upon 
request, although information is frequently provided in- 
formally by faculty colleagues. 

Resolving the question of whether a facuhy member 
should be given a statement of reasons, at least if he re- 
quests it, requires an examination of the needs both of 
the institution and of the individual faculty member. 

A major responsibility of the institution is to r«:niit 
and reuin the best qualified faculty within its ™ans. In 
a matter of such fundamenUl importance, the institution, 
through the appropriate faculty agencies, must be ac- 
corded the wictest latitude consistent with academic 
freedom and the standards of fairness. Committee A 
recognizes that the requirement of giving reasons may 
lead, however erroneously, to an expectation that the 
decision-making body must justify its decision. A notice 
of nonreappointment may thus become confused with 
dismissal for cause, and under these circumstances the 
decision-making body may become reluctant to reach 
adverse decisions whkh may culminate in grievance pro- 
ceduies. As a result there is a risk that the important 
dbtinction between tenure and probation will be eroded. 

To be weighed against these important institutional 
concerns are the interesu of the individual faculty mem- 
ber. He may be honestly unaware of thfe reasons for a 
negative decision, and the decision may' be based on a 
judgment of shortcomings which he could easily remedy 
if informed of them. A decision not to renew an ai>- 
pointment may be based on erroneous information which 
the faculty member could readily correct if he were in- 
formed of the basis for the decision. Again, the decision 
may be based on considerations of institutional policy or 
program development which have nothing to do with the 
faculty member's competence in his field, and if not in- 
formed of the reasons he may misUkenly assume that a 
judgment of inadequate performance on his part has been 
made. In the face of a penatent refusal to sup^y the 
reasons, a faculty member may be more inclined to attrib- 
ute improper motivations to the decision-making body 
or to conclude that iu evaluation has been based upon 
inadequate consideration. If he wishes to request a re- 
consideration of the decision, or a review by another 
body, his ignorance of the reasons for the decision will 
create diflBculties both in reaching a decision whether to 
initiate such a request and in presenting his caw for 
reconsideration or review. 

After careful evaluation of these competing concerns. 
Committee A hu concluded that the reasons in support 



of the faculty member's being informed outwei^ the 
countervailing risks. Committee A emphasizes that in 
reaching this conclusion it does not consider it appro- 
priate to require that every notice of nonreappointment 
be accompanied by a written statement of the reasons for 
nonreappointment. It may not always be to the advantage 
of the faculty member to be informed of the reasons, 
particulariy in writing. If he is informed of them, he 
can be placed under an obligation to divulge them to the 
appointing body of another institution if it inquires why 
he is leaving his present position. Similarly, a written 
record is likely to become the basis for continuing re- 
sponses by his former institution to prospective appoint- 
ing bodies and may thus jeopardize his chances for 
obtaining positions over an extended period. 

At many institutions, moreover, the procedures of 
evaluation and decisk>n may make it difficult, if not 
impossible, to compile a statement of reasons which 
precisely reflects the basts of the decision. When a num- 
ber of faculty members participate in the decision, they 
may oppose a reappointment for a variety of reasons, 
few or none of which may represent a majority view. 
To include every reason, no matter how few have held it, 
in a written stateme.it to the faoilty member may mis- 
represent the general view and damage unnecessarily both 
the faculty member's morale and his professional future. 

In many situations, of course, a decision not to reap- 
point will not reflect-adverscly upon the faculty member. 
An institution may, for example, find it necasary for 
financial or other reasons to restrict its offerings in a 
given department. A number of institutions appoint more 
faculty members than they expect to give tenure: at such 
institutions a limit has been placed on the number of 
faculty at each rank, and the acquisition of tenure de- 
pends not only upon satisfactory performance but also 
upon an opening in the ranks above instructor or assbUnt 
professor. Nonrenewal in these cases is not likely to be 
psychol<^cally danu^ing or to suggest a serious advene 
judgment. 

In these situations, providing a stotement of reasons, 
either written or oral, should pose no difficulty, and sudi 
a statement may in fact assist the faculty member in his 
search for a new position. In other situations, in spite 
of his awareness of the considerations cited above, the 
faculty member may ask to be advised of the reasons 
which contributed to his nonreappointment, and Com- 
mittee A believes that he should be given such advice. 
It believes also that he ^Id ha^« the opportunity to 
request a reconsidentwn by the dectsioa-making body. 

We accordingly nuke the foUowing recommendation: 

3. Noike of Reasons* In the event of a decision not to 
renew his appointment* the faculty member should be 
informed of the decisicm in writing, and, if he so requests, 
he should be advised of the reasons whteh contributed to 
that decision. He should also have the opportunity to 
request a reconsideration by the decision-making body. 

ffrmen neminv 

Having been given orally the reasons which contributed 
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to his nonreappotntment, the facuhy member, lO avoid 
misunderstanding, may request that they be confirmed 
in writing. He may wish to petition the appropriate 
faculty committee, in accordance with Section 10 of 
Committee A's Recommended Institutional Regulations, 
to consider an allegation that the reasons he was given 
violate his academic freedom, or that the primary rea- 
sons for the notice of nonreappointment were not stated 
and constitute a violation of his academic freedom. He 
may wish to petition a committee, in accordance with 
Section 15 of the Recommended Institutional Regula- 
tions, to consider a complaint that the decision resulted 
from inadequate consideration and was therefore unfair 
to him. He may fed that a written statement of reasons 
may be useful to him in pursuing his professional career. 

If the department chairman or other appropriate insti- 
tutional officer to whom the request is made feels that 
confirming the oral statement in writing may be damaging 
to the faculty member on grounds such as those cited 
earlier in this statement. Committee A believes that it 
would be desirable for him to explain the possible adverse 
consequences of confirming the oral statement in writing. 
If in spite of this explanation the faculty member continues 
to request a written statement. Committee A believes 
that his request should be honored. 

We accordingly make the following recommendation: 

4. Written Reasons. If the faculty member expresses a 
desire to petition the grievance committee (such as is 
described in Sections 10andl5of Committee A's Recom- 
mended Institutional Regulations), or any other appro- 
priate committee, to use its good ofl^ces of inquiry, 
recommendation, and report, or if be makes the request 
for any other r.*ason satisfactory to himself sdone, he 
should have the reasons given in explanation of the ncti- 
rcnewal confirmed in writing. 

Review Procedure: Allefitions of 
Academic Freedom Violations 

The best safeguard against a proliferation of grievance 
petitions on a given campus is the observance of sound 
principles and procedures of academic freedom and 
tenure and of institutional government. Committee A 
believes that observance of the procedures recommended 
in this statement — ^procedures which would provide guid- 
ance to nontenured faculty members, help assure them of 
a fair professional evaluation, and enlighten them con- 
cerning the reasons contributing to key decisions of their 
colleagues — would constitute a further step in the achieve- 
ment of harmonious faculty relationships and the devel- 
opment of well-qualified faculties. 

Even with the best practices and procedures, however, 
faculty members will at times feel that they have been 
improperiy or unjustly treated and may wish another 
faculty group to review a decision of the faculty body 
immediately involved. Committee A believes that fairness 
both to the individual and the institution requires that 
the institution provide for such a review when it is re- 
quested. A possible violation of academic freedom is of 
vital concern to the institution as a whole, and where a 



violation is alleged it is of cardinal importance to the 
faculty and the administration to determine whether sub- 
stantial grounds for the allegation exist. The institution 
should also be concerned to see that decisions respecting 
reappointment are based upon adequate consideration, 
and provision should thus be made for a review of allega- 
tions by affected faculty members that the consideration 
h«'\s been inadequate. 

Because of the broader significance of a violation of 
academic freedom. Committee A believes that the pro- 
cedures to be followed in these two kinds of complaints 
should be kept separate. Section 10 of the Recom- 
mended Institutional Regulations, mentioned earlier in 
this statement, provides a specific procedure for the review 
of complaints that academic freedom has been violated.^ 

If a faculty member on probationary or other nontenured 
appointment aNeges that considerations violative of tca> 
demic freedom significantly contribut^rd to a decision not 
to reappoint him, his i^le^tton will be given preliminary 
consideration by the [insert name of committee], which 
will seek to settle the matter by informal methods. His 
allegation ^all be accompanied by a statement that he 
agrees to the presentation, for the consideration of the 
faculty committees, ot such reasons and evidence as the 
institution may allege in support of its decision. If the 
difficulty is unresolved at this sUge. and if the committee 
so recommends, the matter will be heard in the manner 
set forth in Regulations 5 and 6, except that the faculty 
member making the complaint is re^Kmsible for stating 
the grounds upon which he bases his allegations, and the 
burden of proof shall rest upc^ him. If he succeeds in 
establishing a prima facie case, it is incumbent upon those 
who made the decision not to reappoint him to come for- 
ward with evidence in support of Uieir deciiicn. 

We accordingly make the following recommendation: 

5. Petition for Review Alleging an Academic Freedom 
Violation (Section 10, Recommended Institutional Regu- 
lations). Insofar as the petition for review alleges a 
vk>lation of academic freedom, the functions of the 
committee which reviews the faculty membei's petition 
should be the following: 

(a) To determine whether or not the notice of non- 
reappointment constitutes on its face a violation of 
academic freedom. 

(b) To seek to settle the matter by informal methods. 

(c) If the matter remains unresolved, to decide whether 
or not the evidence submitted in support of the petition 
warrants a recommendation that a f9rmal proceeding 
be conducted in accordance with Sections 5 and 6 of 
the Recommended Institutional Regulations, with the 
burden of proof TeStlTtg^pon the complaining faculty 
member. 

Rovitw Procodures: Allegations of 
inadoquoti Coneidtration 

Comolaints of inadequate consideration are likely 
to relate to matter of professional judgment, where 

3 Because the Recommended Institutional Regulations re- 
main under review by Committee A, faculties processing 
complaints urder Sections 10 and 15 may wish to secure the 
further advice of the Association's Wuhington Office. 
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the department or deptrtmenul agency should have 
primary authority. For this reason, Committee A be- 
lieves that the basic functions of the review committee 
should be to determine whether adequate consideration 
was given to the appropriate faculty body's decision and, 
if it determines otherwise, to request reconsideration by 
that l>ody. 

It is easier to state what the standard "adequate con- 
sideration" does not mean than to specify in detail what 
it does. It does not mean that the review committee 
should substitute its own judgment for that of members 
of the department on the merits of whether the candidate 
should be reappomted or given tenure. The conscientious 
judgment of the candidate's departmental colleagues must 
prevail if the invaluable tradition of departmental auton- 
omy In professional judgments is to prevail. The term 
"adequate consideration" refers essentially to procedural 
rather than substantive issues: Was the decision consci- 
entiously arrived at? Was all available evidence bearing 
on the relevant performance of the candidate sought out 
and considered? Was there adequate deliberation by the 
department over the import of the evidence In the light 
of the relevant standards? Were irrelevant and impn^r 
standards excluded from consideration? Was the decbion 
a bona fide exercise of professional academic judgment? 
These are the kinds of questions suggested by the standard 
"adequate consideration." 

If in applying this standard the review committee con- 
cludes that adequate consideration was not given, its 
appropriate response should be to recommend to the 
department that it assess the merits once again, this time 
remedying the inadequacies of its prior consideration. 

An acceptaUe review procedure, representing one pro- 
cedural system within which such judgments may be 
made, is outlined in Section 15 of the Recommended 
insHiuiional Regulations, as follows: 

If a faculty member feels that he htt cause for grievance 
in any matter other than dismissal proceedings— such mat- 
ters as salaries, assignment of teaching duties, assignment 
of space or other facilities, and propriety ni conduct— he 
may petifion the elected faculty grievance conunittee fbere 



name the committee] for redress. The petition shall set 
forth in detail the nature of the grievance and shall state 
against whom the grievance is directed. It shall contain 
any factual or other data which the petitioner deems per- 
tinent to his case. The committee will have the right to 
decide whether or not the facts merit a detailed investiga- 
tion. Submission of a petition will not automatically entail 
investigation or detailed consideration thereof. The com- 
mittee may seek to bring about a settlement of the 
issue satisfactory to the parties. If in the opinion of the 
committee such a settlement is not possible or is not 
appropriate, the committee will report its findings and 
recommendations to the petitioner and to the appropriate 
administrative officer and faculty body [here identify], 
and the petitioner will, at his request, be provided an 
opportunity to present his case to them. 

The grievance committee will cof»ist of three [or some 
other number] memben of the faculty who have tenuie 
and who are elected at large. No department chairman or 
administrative c^er shall serve on the committee. 

We accordingly make the following recommendation: 

6. Petition for Review Alleging Inadequate Consideration 
(Section 15, Recommended Institutional Regulations). 
Insofar as the petition for review alleges inadequate con- 
sideration, the functions of the committee which reviews 
the faculty member's petition should be the following: 

(a) To determine whether the decision of the appro- 
priate faculty body was the result of adequate con- 
sideration in terms of the relevant sUndards of the 
institution, with the understanding that the review 
committee should not substitute its judgment on the 
merits for that of the faculty body. 

(b) To request reconsideration by the faculty body 
when the conunittee believes that adequate considera- 
tion was not given to the faculty member's qualifica- 
tions. (In such instances, the committee should indicate 
the respects in which it believes the consideration may 
have been inadequate.) 

(c) To provide copies of its report and recommenda- 
tion to the faculty member, the faculty body, and the 
president or other appropriate administrative officer. 
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The Standards for Notice 
of Nonreappointment 

Approved by the Council of the American Association of University 
Professors in October, 1963, and endorsed by the Fiftieth Anntutl 
Meeting tn 1964 as Association lx}licy. 

Because a probationary appointment, even though for a fixed or stated term, 
carries an expecution of renewal the faculty member should be explicitly informed 
of a decision not to renew his appointment, in order that he may seek a position 
at another coil^ or university. Such notice diould be given at an early date, since 
a failure to secure another position for the ensuing academic year will deny the 
faculty member the opportunity to practice his profession. The purpose of this 
Statement is to set forth in deuil, for the use of the academic profession, those 
standards for notice of nonreappointment which the Association over a period of 
years has actively supported and which are expressed as a general principle in the 
1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure. 



The Standards for Nodce 

Notice of nonreappointment, or of intention not to recommend reappointment 
to the governing bo^rd, ^uid be gi^-cn in writing in accordance with the follofving 
sundards: 

(1) Not later than March J of the first academic year of service, if the appointment 
expires at the end of that year; or, if a one-year appointment terminates during 
an academic year, at least three months in advance of its termination. 

(2) Not later than December 15 of the second academic year of service, if the 
appointment expires at the end of that year; ort if an initial two-year appoint- 
ment terminates during an academic year, at least six months in advance of 
its termination. 

(S) At least twelve months before the expiration of an appointment after two 
or more yean in the institution. 



Committee A Statement 
on Extramural Utterances 



The Statement which follows was afyptotted by the Association's Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure iu October, 1964. its purpose is to clarify those 
sections of the 1940 Stalcment of Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
relating to the faculty member s exercise of his freedom of speech as a citizen- The 
Statement emphasizes the essential considerations and procedures when a faculty 
member's utterances raise grave doubts conce% ing his fitness for his position. 



The 1940 Sutement of Principles asteru the faculty 
member's right to speak or write, as citizen, free from 
institutional censorship or discipline. At the same time it 
calls attention to the faculty member's* special obli|ptions 
arising from his position a the community: to be accurate, 
to exercise appropriate restraint, to show respect for the 
opinions of others, and tO make every effort to indicate 
that he is not an institutional spokesman. An interpreta- 
tion of the 1940 Statement, agreed to at a conference of 
the AAC and the AAUP held on November 8, 1940, sutes 
that an administratk>n may file charges in accordance with 
procedures outlined in the Sutement if it feels that a 
faculty member has failed to observe the above admoni- 
tions and believes that hts extramural utterances raise 
grave doubts concerning his fitne» for his position. 

in cases involving such charges, it is esKntial that the 
hearing should be conducted by an appropriate— prefer- 
ably elected — faculty committet, as provided in Section 4 
of the 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty 
Dismissal Proceedings.^ The controlling principle is that a 
facuhy member's expreuion of opinion as a citizen can- 
not constitute grounds for dismissal unleu it dearly 
demonstrates the faculty member's unfitness for his post* 
tion. Extramural utterances rarely bear upon the faculty 
member's fitneu for his position. Moreover^ a final de* 
cision should uke into account the faculty member's entire 



re 3rd as a teacher and scholar. In the absence of weighty 
c% lence of unfitness, the administration should not prefer 
di rges; and if it is not clearly proved in the hearing that 
tht faculty member is unfit for Uis position, the faculty 
CO imittee should make a finding in favor of the factilty 
X jmber concerned. 

Committee A asseru that it will view with particuhtf 
gravity an administrative or board reversal of a favorable 
faculty committee hearing judgment in a case involving 
extramural utterances. In the words of the 1940 Sutement 
of Principles, "the administration should remember that 
teachers ?re dtizer^ and should be accorded the freedom 
of ciil&ps/' Id a democratic society freedom of speech is 
an iiKw »rnrahle right of the citizen. Committee A will 
vigoro«r.; .«|iaold that right 

'^jteaion 4 provides: 
The committee of faculty members to conduct the hear- 
ing £nd readi a decision should dther be an elected 
standing committee not previously concerned with the 
case or a committee csublishcd as soon as posiiUe after 
the president's letter to the faculty member has been 
sent. The choice of members of the hearing committee 
should be on the basis of their objeaivity and competence 
and of the regard In which tlu ; are hdd in the aca- 
demic community. The committee should dect iu own 
chairman. 
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1972 Recommended Institutional 
Regulations on Academic Freedom 

and Tenure 



Recommended Institutional Regulations on Academic Freedom and Tenure set 
forth, in language suitaSle for use by an institution of higher educatton, rules which 
derive from the chief provisions and interpretations of the 1^40 Statement of Principles 
on Academic Freedom aiid Tenure and of the 1958 Statemc it on Procedural Standards 
in Faculty Dismi^al Proa^tngs. The Recommended Institut ona! Re^ilations were first 
formulated by Committee 4 on Academic Freedom and Tenure in 957. A revised and 
expanded text, approved b)^ Committee A in 1968, reflected /* ^ dev opment of Associ- 
ation standards and prtKed tres as set forth in the 1961 State^ient ca Recruitment and 
Resignation of Faculty Menbers« the 1964 Statement on thr Stambi^ for Notice of 
Nonreappointmcnt, and the 1966 Statement on Government of Colle^< and Universities. 

The current revision, approved by Committee A in 1972, is based upon the 
Association's continuing experience in evaluating regulations actuary in force at par- 
ticular institutions. The 1972 revision is also based upon further definition of the 
standards and procedures of tt^e Association as set forth in the 1970 Interpretive Com- 
menU of the 1940 Statement of Principles, the 1971 Council Statement on Freedom and 
Responsibility, the 1971 Statement on Procedural Standards in the Renewal or Non- 
renewal of Faculty Appointments, and the 1972 Statement of Principles oa Leaves of 
Absence. The Association will be glad to assist in interpretation of the regtdations or to 
consult about their intorporation in, or adaptation to, the rules of a particular college or 
university. 

Committee A will welcome comment on the 1972 Recmimended Institutional Reg- 
ulations from Association members, chapters, conferences, and other interested persons 
atui organizations. 



FoftwOfd 

These regulations are designed to enabC^ the (named in- 
stitution] to protect academic freedom and tenure and the 
requirements of academic due process. Tiie principles 
implicit in these regulations are for the benefit of all who 
are involved with or are affected by the policies and 
programs of the institution. A college or univenity is a 
marketplace of ideas, and it cannot fulfill iu purposes of 
transmitting, evaluating, and extending knowledge if it 
requires conformity with any orthodoxy of content and 
method. In the words of the United States Supreme 
Court, 'Teachers and studer/4 must always remain free to 
inquire, to study and to evaluate, to gain new maturity 
and understanding; otherwise our civilization will stagnate 
and die/* 



I. Statement of Terms of Appointment 

The terms and conditionie of every appointment 
the faculty will be stated or confirmed in writ- 
ing, and a copy of the appointment document 
will be supplied to the faculty member Any 
subsequent extensions or modifications of an 
appointment, and any special understandings, or 
any notices incumbent upon either party to pro- 
vide, will be stated or confirmed in writing and 
a copy will be given to the faculty member, 
(b) With the exception of special appointments 
clearly limited to a brief association with the 
institution, and reappointments of retired 
faculty members on special conditions, all full- 
ttmft appointments to the rank of instructor or 
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higher arc of two kinds: (I) probationary ap- 
pointments; (2) appointments with continuous 
tenure. 

(c) Except tor faculty members who have tenure 
status, every person with a teaching or research 
appointment of any kind will be informed each 
year in writing of his appointment and of ail 
matters relative to his eligibility for the acquisi- 
tion of tenure. 

2. Prohalionary Appointments 

(a) Probationary appointments may be for one year, 
or for other stated periods, subject to renewal 
The total period of full-timc service prior to the 
acquisition of continuous tenure will not exceed 
years,* including all previous iull-time serv- 
ice with the rank of instructor or higircr in other 
institutions of h'ghcr learning, [excepi that the 
probationary period may extend to as much as 
four years, even if the total full-time scrvjce in 
the profession thereby exceeds seven years; the 
terms of such extension will be stated in writing 
at the time of initial appointment.p Scholarly 
leave of absence for one year or less will count 
as part of the probationary period as if it were 
prior service at another institution, unless the 
individual and the institution agree in writing to 
an exception to this provision at the time the 
leave is granted. 

(b) The faculty member will be advised, at the time 
of initial appointment, of the subsUntive stand- 
ards and procedures generally employed in de- 
cisions affecting renewal and tenure. Any special 
standards adopted by the faculty member's 
department or school will also be brought to his 
attention. The faculty member will be advised 
of the time when decisions affecting renewal or 
tenure are ordinarily made, and will be given 
the opportunity to submit material which he 
believes will be helpful to an adequate consid- 
eration of his circumstances. 

(c) Regardless of the stated term or other provisions 
of any appointmenU« written notice that a pro- 
bationary appointment is not to be renewed will 
be given to the faculty member in advance of 
the expiration of his appointment, as follows: 

( 1 ) Not later than March 1 of the first aca- 
demic year of service if the appointment expires 
at the end of that year; or, if a one-year appoint- 
ment terminates during an academic year, at 
least three months in advance of its termination; 

(2) not later than December 15 of the second 
academic year of service if the appointnnent 
expires at the end of that year; or, if an initial 
two-year appointment terminates during an aca- 
demic year, at least six months in advance of its 

t [Under the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure, this period may not exceed seven yean.] 

2 [The exception here noted applies only to an institution 
whoie maximum probationary period exceeds four years.] 



termination; (3) at least twelve months before 
the expiration of an appointment after two or 
more years ot service at the institution. The 
institution will normally notify faculty members 
of the terms and conditions of their renewals by 
March 15, but in no case will such information 
be given later than •* 

(d) When a faculty recommendation or a decision 
not to renew an appointment has first been 
reached, the faculty member involved will be 
informed of that recommendation or decision in 
writing by the body or individual making the ^ 
initial recommendation or decision, and, if he f 
so requests, he will be advised of the reasons 
which contributed to that decision. The faculty / 
member may request a reconsideration by the/^ 
recommending or deciding body. 

(e) If the faculty member so requests, the reasons 
given in explanation of the nonrenewal will be 
confirmed in writing. 

(f) Insofar as the faculty member alleges that the 
decision against renewal by the appropriate 
faculty body was based on inadequate consid- 
eration, the committee which reviews the i 
faculty members allegation will determinc^^ " 
whether the decision was the result of adequate 
consideration in terms of the relevant standa.ds ^ 
of the institution. The review committee will 

not substitute its judgment on the merits for that 
of the faculty bddy. If the review committee 
believes that adequate consideration was not 
given to the faculty member's qualifications, it 
will request reconsideration by the faculty body, 
indicating the respects in which it believes the 
considerati<Ki may have been inadequate. It will 
provide copies of its findings to the faculty mem- 
ber, the faculty body, and the president or other 
appropriate adm infiltrative officer. 

3. Termination of Appointment by the Faculty Member 

A faculty member may terminate his appoint- 
ment effective at the end ai an academic year, 
provided that he gives notice in writing at the 
eariiest possible opportunity, but not later than 
May 15, or 30 days after receiving notification 
of the terms of his appomtment for the coming 
year, whichever date occurs later. The faculty 
member may properly request a waiver of this 
requirement of notice in case of hardship or In a 
situation where he would otherwise be denieij 
substantial professional advancement cr other 
opportunity. 

4. Termination of Appointments by the Institution 

(a) Termination of an appointment with continuous 
tenure, or of a special or probationary appoint- 
ment before the end of the specified term, may 
be effected by the institution only for adequate 
cause. 



3 [April 15 is the recommended date.] 



(b) if termination takes the fom of a dismissal, it 
will be pursuant to the procedure specified in 
Regulation 5. 

(c) Where termination of an appointment with con- 
tinuous tenure, or of a nontenured appointment 
before the end of the specified term, is based 
upon bona fide financial exigency or discon- 
tinuance of a program or department of in- 
struction. Regulation 5 will not apply, but fac- 
ulty members shall be able to have the issues 
reviewed by the faculty, or by an appropriate 
faculty committee (such as the facuhy's griev- 
ance committee), with ultimate review of all 
controverted issues by the governing board. In 
every case of financial exigency or discontinu- 
ance of a program or department of instruction, 
the faculty member concerned will be given 
notice or severance salary not less than as pre- 
scribed in Regulation 8. Before terminating an 
appointment because of the abandonment of a 
program or department of instruction, the insti- 
tution will make every effort to place affected 
faculty members in other suitable positions. If 
an appointment is terminated before the end 
of the period of appointment, because of 
financial exigency, or because of the discontinu- 
ance of a program of instruction, the released 
faculty member's place will not be filled by a re- 
placement within a period of two years, unless 
the released faculty member has been offered 
reappointment and a reasonable time within 
which to accept or decline it. 

(d) Termination of a tetiured appointment, or of a 
nontenured or special appointment before the 
end of the period of appointment, for medical 
reasons, will be based upon clear and convincing 
medical evidence. The decision to terminate will 
be reached only after there has teen appropriate 
consultation and the faculty member or his rep- 
resentative has been Informed of the basis of the 
proposed action, and has been afforded an op- 
portunity to present his position and to respond 
to the evidence. If the faculty member so re- 
quests, the evidence will be reviewed by the 
Faculty Committee on Academic Fieedom and 
Tenure [or whatever title it nmy have] before a 
final decision Is made by the governing board 
on the recommendation of the President of the 
institution. Ay^--*^^* 

5. Dismissal Procedure^ 

(a) Adequate cause for a dismissal will be related, 
directly and substantially, to the fitness of the 
faculty member in his professional capacity as a 
teacher or researcher. Dismissal will not be used 
to restrain faculty members in their exercise of 
academic freedom or other rights of American 
citizens. 

(b) Dismbsal of a faculty member with continuous 
tenure, or with a special or probationary ap- 



pointment before t!ie end of the specified term, 
will be preceded by: (I) discussions between 
the faculty member and appropriate administra- 
tive officers looking toward a mutual settlement; 
(2) informal inquiry by the duly elected faculty 
committee [insert name of committee] which 
may. failing to effect an adjustment, determine 
whether in its opinion dismissal proceedings 
should be undertaken, without its opinion being 
binding upon the President; (3) a statement of 
charges, framed with reasonable particularity by 
the President or the President's delegate, 
(c) A dismissal, as defined in Regulation 5(a), will 
be preceded by a statement of reasons, and the 
individual concerned will have the right to be 
heard initially by the elected faculty hearing 
committee [insert name of committee].^ Mem- 
bers deeming themselves disqualified for bias or 
interest shall remove themselves from the case, 
either at the request of a party or on their own 
initiative. Each party will have a maximum of 
two challenges without stated cause.'' 

(1) Pending a final decision by the hearing 
committee, the faculty member will be sus- 
pended, or assigned to other duties in lieu of 
suspension, only if immediate harm to himself 
or others is threatened by his continuance. Be- 
fore suspending a faculty member, pending an 
ultimate determination of his status through the 
institution's hearing procedures, the administra- 
tion will consult with the Facuhy Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure [or whatever 
other title it may have] concerning the propriety, 
the length, and the other conditions of the sus- 
pension. A suspension which is intended to be 
final is a dismissal, and will be treated as such. 
Salary will continue during the period of the 
suspension. 

(2) The hearing committee may, with the 
consent of the parties concerned, hold joint pre- 
hearing meetings with the parties in order to (i) 
simplify the issues, (ii) effect stipulations of 
facts, (iii) provide for the exchange of docu- 
mentary or other information, and (iv) achieve 
such other appropriate pre-hearing objectives as 
will make the hearing fair, effective, and ex- 
peditious. 

(3) Service of notice of hearing with specific 
charges in writing will be made at least twenty 
days prior to the hearing. • The faculty member 
may waive a hearing or may respond to the 
charges in writing at any time before the hear- 
ihg. If the faculty member waives a hearing, 
but denies the charges against him or asserts 

* [This committee should not be the same as the committee 
referred to in Regulatton 5(b) (2).] 

^ [Regulations of the institution should provide for alter- 
nates* or for some other method of flllinf vacancies on the 
hearing committee resulting from disqualification, challenge 
Without stated cause, illness, resignation, or any other reason.] 
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chat the charges do not support a finding of ade- 
quate cause, the hearing tribunal wilt evaluate 
all available evidence and rest its recommenda- 
tion upon the evidence in the recor J. 

(4) The committee, in consultation with the 
President and the faculty member, will exercise 
its judgment as to whether the hearing should 
be public or private. 

(5) During the proceedings the faculty mem- 
ber will be permitted to have an academic ad- 
visor and counsel of his own choice. 

(6) At the request of either party or the 
hearing committee, a representative of a respon- 
sible educational association shall be permitted 
to attend the proceedings as an observer. 

(7) A verbatim record of the hearing or 
hearings will be taken and a typewritten copy 
will be made available to the faculty member 
without cost, at the faculty member's request. 

(8) The burden of proof that adequate cause 
Exists rests with the institution and shall be satis- 
lied only by clear and convincing evidence in the 
record considered as a whole. 

(9) The hearing committee will grant adjourn- 
ments to enable either party to investigate evi- 
dence as to which a valid claim of surprise is 
made. 

(10) The faculty member will be afforded an 
opportunity to obtain necessary witnesses and 
documentary or other evidence. The adminis- 
tration will cooperate with the hearing commit- 
tee in securing witnesses and making available 
documentary and other evidence. 

(11) The faculty member and the adminis- 
tration will have the right to confront and cross- 
examine all witnesses. Where the witnesses 
cannot or will not appear, but the committee 
determines that the interests of justice require 
admission of their statements, the committee 
will identify the witnesses, disclose their state- 
ments, and if possible provide for interroga- 
tories. 

(12) in the hearing of charges of incom- 
petence, the testimony shall include that of 
qualified faculty members from this or othei 
institutions of higher education. 

(13) The hearing committee will not be 
bound by strict rules of legal evidence, and may 
admit any evidence which is of probative value 
in determining the issues involved. Every pos- 
sible effort will be made to obtain the most 
reliable evidence available. 

(14) The findings of fact and the decision 
will be based solidly on the hearing record. 

(15) Except for such simple announcements 
as may be required, covering the time of the 
hearing and similar matters, public statements 
and publicity about the case by either the faculty 
member or administrative officers will be 
avoided so far as possible until the proceedings 



have been completed, including consideration by 
the governing board of the institution. The 
President and the faculty member will be noti- 
fied of the decision in writing and will be given 
a copy of the record of the hearing. 

( i6) If the hearing committee concludes that 
adequate cause for dismissal has not been estab- 
lished by the evidence in the record, it will so 
report to the President. If the President rejects 
the report, he will state his reasons for doing so, 
in writing, to the hearing committee and to the 
faculty member, and provide an opportunity for 
response before transmitting the case to the 
governing board. If the hearing committee con- 
cludes fhat adequate cause for a dismissal h?s 
been established, but that an academic penalty 
less than dismissal would be more appropriate, it 
will so recommend, with supporting reasons. 

Action by the Governing Board 

If dismissal or other severe sanction is recom- 
mended, the President will, on request of the 
faculty member, transmit to the governing board 
the record of the case. The governing board's 
review will be based on the record of the com- 
/^ittee hearing, and it will provide opportunity 
foe argument, oral or written or both, by the 
principals at the hearings or by their representa- 
tives. The decision of the hearing committee 
will either be sustained, or the proceeding re- 
turned to the committee with specific objections. 
The committee will then reconsider, taking into 
account (he stated objections and receiving new 
evidence if necessary. The governing board will 
make a final decision only after study of the 
committee's reconsideration. 

Procedures for Imposition of Sanctions Other than 
Dismissal 

(a) if the administration believes that the conduct of 
a faculty member, although not constituting ade- 
quate cause for dismissal, is sufficiently grave to 
justify imposition of a severe sanction, such as 
suspension from service for a stated period, the 
administration may institute a proceeding to 
impose such a severe sanction; the procedures 
outlined in Regulation 5 shall govern such a 
proceeding. 

(b) If the administration believes that the conduct 
of a faculty member justifies imposition of a 
minor sanction, such as a reprimand, it shall 
notify the faculty member of the basis of the 
proposed sanction and provide him with an op* 
portunity to persuade the administration that 
the proposed sanction should not be imposed. 
A faculty member who believes that a major 
sanction has been incorrectly imposed under this 
paragraph, or that a minor sanction has been 
unjustly imposed, may, pursuant to Regulation 
15, petition the faculty grievance committee for 
such action as may be appropriate. 



8. Terminal Salary or Notice 

If the appointment is terminated, the faculty 
member will receive salary or notice in ac- 
cordance with the following schedule: at least 
three months, if the final decision is reached by 
March I (or three months prior to the expira* 
tion) of the first year of probationary service; 
at least six months, if the decision is reached by 
December 15 of the second year (or after nine 
months but prior to eighteen months) of proba- 
tionary service; at least one year, if the decision 
is reached after eighteen months of probationary, 
service or if the faculty member has tenure. 
This provision for terminal notice or salary need 
not apply in the event that there has been a find- 
ing that the conduct which justified dismissal 
involved moral turpitude. On the recommenda- 
tion of the faculty hearing committee or the 
President, the governing board, in determining 
what, if any, payments will be made beyond the 
effective date of dismissal, may take into ac- 
count the length and qu^ity of service of the 
faculty member. 

9. Academic Freedom 

All members of the faculty, whether tenured or 
not, are entitled to academic freedom as set 
forth in the 1940 Statement of Principles on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure, formulated by 
the Association of American Colleges and the 
American Association of University Professors. 

10. Reappointment of Nontenured Faculty 

' If a faculty member on probationary or other 
nontenured appointment alleges that a decbion 
not to reappoint him uras based significantly on 
considerations violative of (I) academic free- 
dom or (2) governing policies on making ap- 
pointments without prejudice with respect to 
race, sex, religion, or national origin, the allega- 
tion will be given preliminary consideration by 
the [insert name of committee], which will seek 
to settle the matter by informal methods. The 
allegation shall be accompanied by a statement 
that the faculty member agrees to the presenta- 
tion, for the consideration of the faculty com- 
mittees, of such reasons and evidence as the 
institution may allege in support of its decision. 
If the difficulty is unresolved at this stage, and 
if the committee so recommends, the matter will 
be heard in the manner set forth in Regulations 
. 5 and 6, except that the faculty member making 
the complaint is responsible for stating the 
grounds upon which he bases his allegations, and 
\ the burden of proof shall rest upon him. If the 
faculty member succeeds in establishing a prima 
facie case, it is incumbent upon those who made 
the decision not to reappoint him to come 
forward with evidence in support of their 
decision. 
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11. Adtnimstrative Personnel 

The foregoing re.iulations apply to administra- 
tive personnel who hold academic rank, but only 
in their capacity as ^acuity members. Where an 
administrator alleges that a consideration viola- 
tive of academic freedom significantly con- 
tributed to a decision to terminate his appoint- 
ment to an administrative post, or not to reap- 
point him, he is entitled to the procedures set 
forth in Regulation 10. 

12. Political Activities of Faculty Members 

Faculty members, as citizens, are free to engage 
in political activities. Where necessary, leaves 
of absence may be given for the duration of an 
election campaign or a term of office, on timely 
application, and for a reasonable period of time. 
The terms of such leave of absence shall be set 
forth in writing, and the leave will not affect 
unfavorably the tenure status of a faculty mem- 
ber, except that time spent on such leave will 
not count as probationary service unless other- 
wise agreed to.^ 

[NOTE. Regulations 13, 14, and 15 are suggested in 
tentative form, and will require adaptation to the specific 
structure and operations of the institution; the provisions 
as recon^meiided here are intended only to indicate the 
nature of the provisions to he included, and not to offer 
specific detail.] 

1 3. Graduate Student Academic Staff 

(a) The terms and conditions of every appointment 
to a graduate or teaching assistantship will be 
stated in writing, and a copy of the appointment 
document will be supplied to the graduate or 
teaching assistant. 

(b) In no case will a graduate or teaching assistant 
be dismissed without having been provided with 
a statement of reasons and an opportunity to be 
heard before a duly constituted committee. (A 
dismissal is a termination before the end of the 
period of appointment.) 

(c) A graduate or teaching assistant who establishes 
a prima facie case to the satisfaction of a duly 
constituted committee that a decision not to 
reappoint him was based significantly on consid- 
erations violative of ( I ) academic freedom or 
(2) governing policies on making appointments 
without prejudice with respect to race, sex, 
religion, or national origin, will be given a state- 
ment of reasons by those responsible for the . 
nonreappointment and an opportunity to be 
heard by the committee. 

(d) Graduate or teaching assistants shall have access 
to the faculty grievance committee, as provided 
in Regulation 15. 



^ fSct **Statement on Professors and Political Activity,** 
AAUP Bulletin, Atittimn, 1969, pp. 388-389.] 
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14. Other Academic Staff 

(a) in no case will a member of the academic staff ^ 
who is net otherwise protected by the preceding 
regulations which relate to dismissal proceedings 
be dismissed without having been provided with 
a statement of reasons and an opportunity to be 
heard before a duly constituted committee. (A 
dismissal is a termination before the end of the 
period of appointment.) 

(b) With respect to the non reappointment of a mem- 
ber of such academic staff who establishes a 
prima Jacie case to the satisfaction of a duly 
constituted committee that a consideration 
violative of academic freedom significantly con- 
tributed to the nonreappointment, he will be 
given a statement of reasons by those respon- 
sible for the nonreappointment and an oppor- 
tunity to be heard by the committee. 

15. Grievance Procedure 

If any faculty member feels that he h««a cause 
for grievance in any rhatter not covered by the 
procedures described in the foregoing Regula- 
tions, ht may petition the elected faculty griev- 
ance committee [here name the committee] for 
redress. The petition shall set forth in detail the 
nature of the grievance and shall state against 
whom the grievance is directed. It shall contain 
any factual or other data which the petitioner 
deems pertinent to his case. The committee will 
have the right to decide whether or not the facts 
merit a detailed investigation. Submission of a 
petition will not automatically entail investiga- 
tion or detailed consideration thereof. The com- 
mittee may seek to bring about a settlement of 

* [Each institution should define with particularity who are 
members of the academic suff.] 



the issue satisfactory to the parties. If in the 
opinion of the committee such a settlement is 
not possible or is not appropriate, the committee 
will report its findings and recommendations to 
the petitioner and to the appropriate administra- 
tive officer and faculty body, and the petitioner 
will, at his request, be provided an opportunity 
to present his case to them. The grievance com- 
mittee will consist of three [or some other num- 
ber] elected members of the faculty. No officer 
of administration shall serve on the committee. 

Note on Implementation 

The Recommended Institutional Regulations here pre- 
sented will require for their implementation a number of 
structural arrangements and agencies. For example, the 
Regulations will need support by: 

(a) channels of communication between all the in- 
volved components of the institution, and between them 
and a concerned faculty member, 

(b) definitions of corporate and individual faculty 
status within the college or university government, and of 
the role of the faculty in decisions relating to academic 
freedom and tenure, 

(c) appropriate procedures for the creation and oper- 
ation of faculty committees, with particular regard io the 
principles of faculty authority and responsibility. 

The forms which these supporting elements assume will 
of course vary from one institution to another. Conse- 
quently, no detailed description of the elements is at- 
tempted in these Recommended Institutional Regulations. 
With respect to the principles involved, guidance will be 
found in the 1966 Statement on Government of Colleges 
and Universities, jointly formulated by the American 
Council on Education, the Association of Governing 
Boards of Universities and Colleges,, and the American 
Association of University Professors. 
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Statement on Professors and 
Political Activity 



The Statement which follows was prepared by a subcommittee of Committee A 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure and approved by Committee A, It was ap- 
proved by the Council of the American Association of University Professors in 
May, 1969, and endorsed by the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



Introducticm 

The institutional regulations of many colleges and uni- 
vemties govern the participation of professors in political 
activity and public office holding, lliese regulations vary 
from absolute prohibitions against holding public office, 
campaigning for public office, or participating in the 
management of political campaigns, to requirements that 
professor! engaging in sudi political aaivities merely i, 
form administrative authorities in the college or univer- 
sity of their activities. 

Some idea of the variety of regulations is suggested by 
the following examples. A large private institution in the 
Southwest states that when a member of the faculty accepts 
"appointment to or becomes a candidate for any public 
office whatever" his connection with the university is 
"automatically severed." A state university in the South 
declares that when any staff member ^'becomes a candi- 
date for public office or ukes an active part in the support 
of any political party or a candidate for office, he thereby 
automatically severs his connection with the university." 
A sute college in the Northwest prohibiu its faculty and 
other employees from holding "any political party office" 
or participating in the "management of a partisan politi- 
cal campaign." A less common regulation is found at a 
Midwestern state university which requires nontenured 
faculty members to resign before seeking full-time public 
office but allows a faculty member on tenure to request a 
leave of absence. This umt university allows political 
activity only in parties that are qualified to place candi- 
dates on the ballot in tliat sUte. Given the widespread 
tendency of sutes to make it difficult for "third parties" 
to get on the ballot, such a reguhtion could prove to be 
very restrictive. 

Some institutions allow participation only in bcal politi- 
cal activities. For example, one Southern sute university 
requires a professor to resign before participating in a 
political campaign, as a candidate or manager, for sute 
or federal office, but permiu political activity at the loal 



level. Other institutions prohibit professors from seeking 
or holding salaried public office but, by implication at 
least, permit them to hold nonpaying positions. One 
Southern sute has such a regulation for all its public in- 
stituuons of hi^er education. One university in that 
system, however, also prohibits holding appointive or 
elective public office without pay. One private university 
in the far West allows faculty memben to hold remunera- 
tive part-time public offices while their university salaries 
are continued, but requires that they turn over to the 
university all compensation received for serving in the 
public office. 

A number of colleges and universities require that pro- 
fessors obuin permission from administrative officers be* 
fore engaging in political activity. Very few of those with 
such requirements specify the terms under which such 
permission will be granted or withheld, thus allowing for 
arbitrary decisions. Other institutions simply require that 
administrative officers be informed of the intent to seek or 
accept appointment to public office. A number of colleges 
and universities, including some sute institutions, have 
regulations which conform to the prindpks suted below. 

Some institutional regulations make reference to fed* 
eral law governing political activities of federal employees, 
since faculty members frequently receive federal fundi. 
There seems to be some misunderstanding of the relevance 
of this law. The federal Hatch Act prohibiu federal em* 
ployees and employees of state and local agencies paid 
wholly or in part from federal funds, among other things, 
to "uke any active part in political management or politi* 
cal campaigns." It was amended in 1942 to exempt ex- 
plidty from this quoted provision and certain others not 
involving oppressive or corrupt condua 'any officer or 
employee of any educational or research institution, esub- 
lishment, agency, or system which is supported in whole 
or in part by any sute or political subdivision thereof, or 
by the District of Columbia or by any Territory or Ter* 
ritorial possession of the United Sutes; or by any rec* 
ogniied religious, philanthropic, or cultural organiia- 
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tion/' even though payment of lalariet comet from federal 
funds. This amendment, which wat Mated to embody the 
original undenunding and intent of 0>ngreu, was tup- 
ported by exprestioni of confidence in the teaching pro- 
fession and of the value atuched to political activity by 
iu members, subject to proper tute, local, and inttitu* 
tional limitations. 

Some tutes, in laws designed to rettrict the political 
activities of sute employees, have not been as careful as 
the federal Hatch Act to exclude from die tenns of such 
laws the employees of educational institutions. Thus* some 
of these laws are ambiguous regarding the freedom of 
professors in public institutions to engage in political 
activity. For example, the statutes of one state say that 
"Contributions to aid the election of any other person to 
public office shall not be made or accepted by holders of 
nonelective public positions." Another sute prohibiu a 
holder of a public office not filled by election from con- 
tributing to the election of any person to public office or 
party position. 

In view of the range and variety of institutional and 
legislative restrictions on political activities of professors, 
the American Association of University Professors feeh 
the need of a definition of ri^U and obligations in this 
iir^. The following sutement is offered as a guide to 
pracucft. It is hoped that colleges and universities will 
formulate and publish rf!gulations consistent with these 
principles. 

Sutement 

1. The college or university faculty member is a citizen 
&nd, like other citizens, should be free to engage in politi- 
cal activities so far as he is able to do so consistently with 
his obligations as a teacher and scholar. 

2. Many kinds of political activity (e.g., holding part- 
time office in a political party, seeking election to any 



office under circumstances that do not require extensive 
campaigning, or serving by appointment or election in a 
part-time political office) are consistent with efltective 
service as a member of a faculty. Other kinds of political 
activity (e.g., intensive campaigning for elective office, 
serving in a sute legislature, or serving a limited term 
in a full-time position) will often require that the pro- 
fessor seek a leave of absence from his college or univer- 
sity. 

S. In recognition of the legitimacy and social impor* 
Unce of political activity by professon, universities and 
colleges should provide institutional arrangements to per- 
mit itp similar to those applicable to other public or pri- 
vate extramural service. Sudi arrangements may include 
the reduction of the faculty member's workload or a 
leave of absence for the duration of an election cam- 
paign or a term of office, accompanied by equiuble adjust- 
ment of compensation when necessary. 

4. A faculty member seeking leave should recognize 
that he has a primary obligation to his institution and to 
his growth as an educator and scholar; he should be 
mindful of the problem which a leave of absence can 
create for his administration, his colleagues, and his stu- 
dents; and he should not abuse the privilege by too fre- 
quent or too late application or too extended a leave. If 
adjustments in his favor arc made, such as a reductk>n of 
workload, he should expect them to be limited to a rea- 
sonable period. 

5. A leave of absence incident to political aaivity 
should come under the institution's normal rules and reg- 
ulations for leaves of absence. Such a leave should not 
affect unfavorably the tenure sutus of a faculty member, 
except that time spent on such leave from academic 
duties need not count as probationary service. The terms 
of a leave and iu effect on the professor^s sutus should be 
set forth in writing. 
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Faculty Appointment 
and Family Relationship 



The following statement, prepared initially by the Association's Committee W 
on the Status of Women in the Academic Profession, was approved by that Com- 
mittee and by Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure. The statement 
was adopted by the Council of the American Association of University Professors 
in April, 1971, and endorsed by the Fifty-seventh Annual Meeting as Association 
policy. It was endorsed by the Board of Directors of the Association of American 
Colleges at its June, 1971, meeting. 



In recent yean, and particularly in relation to efforts to define and safeguard the 
rights of women in academic life, members of the profession have evidenced in* 
creasing concern over policies and practices which prohibit in blanket fashion the 
appointment, retention, or the holding of tenure of more than one member of the 
same family on the faculty of an institution of higher education or of a school or 
department within an institution (so-called "antinepotism regulations*'). Such 
policies and practices subject faculty members to an automatic decision on a basis 
wholly unrelated to academic qualifications and limit them unfairly in their oppor- 
tunity to -practice their profession. In' addition, they are contrary to the best 
interests of the institution which is deprived of qualified faculty members on the 
basis of an inappropriate criterion, and of the community which is denied a suffi- 
cient utilization of its resources. 

The Association recognizes the propriety of institutional regulations which would 
set reasonable restrictions on an individual's capacity to function as judge or advo- 
cate in specific situations involving members of his or her immediate family. 
Faculty members should neither initiate nor participate in institutional decisions 
involving a direct benefit (initial appointment, retention, promotion, salary, leave 
of absence, etc.) to members of their immediate families. 

The Association does not believe, however, that the proscription of the oppor- 
tunity of members of an immediate family to serve as colleagues is a sound method 
of avoiding the occasional abuses resulting from nepotism. Inasn^uch as they con- 
stitute a continuing ibuse to a significant number of individual members of the 
profession and to the profession as a body, the Association urges the discontin- 
uance of these policies and practices, and the rescinding of laws and institutional 
regulations which perpetuate them. 



Academic Freedom and Tenure in 
the Quest for National Security 



A special committee, appointed by authority of the Council in 1955, presented 
the folluwing report to the Council in 1956. The secgnd section of the report, 
"Relevant General Principles," was adopted by the Council as iu own statement, 
and these principles were then adopted by the 1956 Annual Meeting. A preceding 
section was introductory in nature and a following section presenUd a record of 
particular events and a group of specific recommendations. 

Subuquent to the M6 adoption of the "Relevant General Principled of the 
report of the special committee. Committee A spent much time in an effort to 
clarify the position to be defended when a faculty member refuses to make dis- 
closures to his own institution. The result, printed in the Spring, 1958, issue of 
the AAUP Bulletin, was "A Statement of the Committee on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, Supplementary to the 1956 Report, 'Academic Freedom and Tenure 
in the Quest for NatioTnal Security' this statement is printed here immediately 
following the 1956 "Relevant General Principles" 



RELEVANT GENERAL PRINCIPLES 



L The justification <rf academic freedom 

The maintenance of freedom <^ speech, publication, 
religion, and anembly (each of which is a component 
of intellectual freedom) it die breath of life of a demo- 
cratic society. The need b greatest in fields of higher 
learning, where the use of reason and the cultivation 
of the h%;hest fonns ei human expression are die banc 
methods. To an increasing extent* society has come to 
rely upon colleges and universities as a principal means 
of acquiring new knowledge and new tediniques* of 
conveying the fruiu of past and present leaming^^Mhe 
community, and of transmitting these resulu to genera- 
tions to come. Without freedom to explore, to critidtt 
existing institutions, to exchange ideas, and to advocate 
solutions to human problems, faculty members and stu- 
dents cannot perform their work, cannot mainuin thehr 
self-respect. Society suffers corrcspondin^y. The liberty 
that is needed requires a freedom of thought and expres- 
sion within colleges and universities, a freedom to cany 
the results of honest inquiry to the outside, and a free- 
dom to influence human affairs in the same nunner as 
other informed and unprejudiced persons do. Nor is the 
xzXue ot freedom lessened because error at times arises 
from iu exercise. Ijearning, intellectual development, and 
social and Kientific progress uke place on a trial-and- 
erh>r basis, and e^-en the unsound cause or hypothesis 
may call forth the truth that displaces it. The error of 
one scholar has, indeed, stimulated others to discover the 
correcting truth. 



The demand we of the academic world make for acar 
demic freedom is not made primarily for our own bene- 
fit. We enjoy the exercise of freedom; but the purposes 
of liberty lie, in a democracy, in the ammon welfare. 
It has recently been said, 'With regard to some occupa- 
tions, it is eminently in the interest of society that toe 
men concerned speak their minds without fear of retri- 
bution. . . . The occupational work of the vast majmty 
of people is largely independent of their thought and 
speech. The professor's work consists of his thought and 
speech. If he loses his position for what he writes or 
says, he will, as a rule, have to leave his profession, 
and may no longer be able eiectively to question and 
challenge accepted doctrines or effectively to defend chal- 
lenged doctrines. And if some professors lose their posi- 
tions for what they write or say, die effect on many 
other professors will be such that their usefulness to 
their studenu and to society will be gravely reduced." ^ 

We ask, then, for the maintenance of academic free- 
dom and of die chril liberties of scholars, not as a special 
r^t, but as a meaiu whereby we may make our ap 
pointed contribution to die life of the commonwealth 
and share equitably, but not more dun equiubly, in the 
American heritage. Society has the power to destroy or 
impair this freedom; but it cannot do so and retain the 
values of self-criticism and originality fostered by higher 
education. Again, in the words of die Princeton Univer- 
sity Chapter: 

■ Friu Machlup, ''On Some Miiconceptioiif Concerning Aca- 
demic Freedom/* AAUP BulUtin, Winter, 1955. p. 756. 
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The ^irit of free inquiry it not a privilege daimcd for 
a single profewion. but the touchstone of our character 
u a people, the proved source of our national strength, 
lu defilement in any area of our society is a threat to 
the entire body politic. . . . 

As teachers, loyal to the counrn* and to the ideal of 
free inquiry which has sustained our nation's material, 
humaniurian. and spiritual progress, we cannot fail to 
condemn any inimical force whether proceeding from an 
avowed enem> or from a miiguided friend within. In doing 
so we take our guidance from our consdenoe. from oui 
sense of justice, and from the convictions of one of our 
Founding Fathen. who declared: "The opinions of men 
are^ not the objea of civil government, nor under its 
jurisdiction" and "to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude 
his powers into the field of opinion and to restrain the 
p^eision or propagation of principles on supposition of 
their ill tendency is a dangeroua fallacy/' Thb belief wu 
purchased through centuries of struggle extending fur back 
into history beyond the discovery of the New World, but 
when enacted into law in the infancy of our nation was 
greeted In the Old World as "an example of legi^tive 
wisdom and liberality never before known." It would be 
one of the supreme ironies of history and one of the 
greatest tiagediet if the confidence we exhibited in the 
weakness of youth shoukl be destroyed through fear in the 
strength of our maturity. 

2. The daims of military security 

We accept unhettutingly the application to colleges 
and universities at needed safeguards against the misuse 
of specially classified infomiation important for military 
security, to the extent to which these are applied else- 
where. We insist, however, that these safeguards should 
extend only to persons who have access to such informa* 
tion; in no degree do they justify the proscription of 
individuals because of their beliefs or associations, un* 
less these persons were knowin^y participants in crim- 
inal actt or conspiracies, either in the past or at present. ^ 
Inquiry into beliefs and associations should be restricted 
to those that arc relevani tc the discovery of such actual 
or threatened offenses. 

S* V^ilance agaimt subirersion of tLc educational 
proceM 

The academic community has a duty to defend sodety 
and itself from subversion of the educational process 
by dishonest tactics, including political conspiracies to 
deceive studenu and lead them unwjttin^y into accept- 
ance of dogmas or false causes. Any member of the 
academic profession who has given reasonable evidence 
that he uses sttdi tactia should be proceeded against 
forthwith, and shoidd be expelled from his position if 
hb guilt is esubltshed by rational procedure. Instances 
of the use of sudi uctia in the past by secret Communist 
groups in a few institutions seem to have occurred, and 
vjgilan;« against the danger of their occurrence in the 
future is deariy required. 

4* Diidaliiier oaiha and general in?ei€^cions ot 
eoXkgt and uniircnity ceadien 

Nothing in the record of college and university teachers 
as a group justifies the impuution to them of a tendency 
toward disloyalty to the government or toward subversive 
intent with respect to the nation's institutions. In this 
regard they are not different from all other people. We 



deplore m entire recent tendency to look upon persoiu 
or groups/ suspiciously and to subject their characters 
and atriludes to special tesu as a condition of employ- 
ing them in responsible positions^ This country's great- 
ness is founded upon a belief in the individual's impor- 
unce and upon a trust in his ability and worthiness to 
serve his fellow-men in accordance with his capacity. 
Only by gross misconduct, proved by meauis of due proc- 
ess, should the right to this urust be lost, and then only 
to the extent necessary to defend the common interest. 
The confidence reposed in the individual and in his 
integrity, and the independence of decision and action 
granted him, have been vindicated throughout our hia- 
tory by the loyalty of our citizens, and by their willing- 
ness to make sacrifices in times of crisis. With infrequent 
exceptions, even those who hzve pursued fadse causes 
and have seemed at times to threaten the nation's funda- 
mental principles have done so, as history generally rec- 
ognizes, out of concern for the general welfare as they 
saw it. 

For all these reasons, and because of the unhappy dis- 
ruption of noimal academic work which extreme actions 
in the name of security entail, as well as because of their 
evident fruitlesNiess, we oppose the imposition of dis- 
claimer oaths, whereby individuals ate compelled to swear 
or affirm that they do not advocate or have not advocated, 
or that they are not or have not been memben of any 
organizatioiu which advocate, overthrow of the govern- 
ment. For similar reasons, we oppose inveitigations of 
individuals against whom there is no reasoruble suq>icion 
of illegal or unprofessional conduct or of an intent to 
engage in such conduct. On the same grounds mre oppose 
legislation which imposes upon supervisory officials the 
duty to certify that memben of their staft are free of 
subversive uint. We particulariy object to these measures 
when they are directed against members of the academic 
profession as a special class apart from the population 
as a whale. Not only is the stigma of such a discrimina- 
tion unjustified, but the ap|dication of these discrimina- 
tory measures denies the particular need for freedom 
from pressures and restrictbns, which is a productive 
requirement of the academic profession and, for similar 
reasons, of lawmakers, judges, clergymen, joumalisu, and 
the members of certain other professions. We urge the 
academic profession not to be lulled, by the hope of 
possible nonenforcement or by a merely routine appli- 
cation of these measures, into an acquiescence in their 
maintenance as "paper" requirements. They should not 
be tolerated even as relics from which life mig^t appear 
to have departed; for thery would not only be an evil 
heritage tmworthy of oiu* traditions and our goals: their 
revivification would always be an ug^y possibility. They 
should be steadfastly opposed until they are eliminated. 
At the same time, we cannot condemn educational in- 
stitutions or teachen for yielding to the constraint of 
laws embodying such requirements, even thou^ we re- 
gard the hws containing them as pernicious. 

5, Grounds of adverse action 
Action against a faculty member cannot rightly be 
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uken on grounds that limit liU freedom as an individual, 
as a member of the academic community, or as a teacher 
aiid scholar. I'liis principle was defined in the 194U 
Statement of Punciples on Academic freedom and Ten- 
ure, adopted by the Association of .American Colleges 
and tlie American Association of University Professors 
and approved since by other organizations. Implicit in 
that Statement is the proposition (rendered explicit in 
later reports of committees of tlie American Association 
of Uni\ersity Professors and resolutions of its Annual 
Meetings) that a faculty member's professional fitness 
to continue in his position, considered in the light of 
other relevant factors, is the question to be determined 
when his status as a teacher is challenged. No rule de- 
manding removal for a specific reason not clearly deter- 
minatixe of professional fitness can validly be imple- 
mented by an institution, unless the rule is imposed 
by law or made necessary by the institution's particular 
religious coloration. Any rule which bases dismissal upon 
the mere fact of exercise of constitutional rights violates 
the principles of both academic freedom ami academic 
tenure. By eliminating a decision by a faculty member's 
peers, it may also deny due process. This principle 
gox-ems the question of dismissal for avowed past or 
present membersliip in the Communist Party taken by 
itself. Removal can be justified only on the ground, 
established by evidence, of unfitness to teach because of 
incompetence, lack of scholarly objectivity or integrity, 
serious misuse of the classroom or of academic prestige, 
gross personal misconduct, or conscious participation in 
conspiracy against the government. The same principle 
applies, a fortiori, to alleged involvement in Communist- 
inspired activities or views, and to refusal to take a 
tnistee-imposed dixlaimer oath. 

6. Refusal to testify as ground for removal 

it follows that the invocation of the Fifth Amendment 
by a faculty member under official investigation cannot 
be in itself a sufficient ground for removing him. The 
Amendment's protection is a constitutional privilege. 
The exercise of one's constitutional privilege against 
self-incrimination docs not necessarily or commonly 
justify an inference of criminal guilt; and even if it were 
to be ruled otherwise, it would not follow that the loss 
of an academic position should automatically result from 
a legal offense, whether proved in court or established 
by inference, without consideration of the relation of the 
offense to professional fitness. Invocation of the Fifth 
Amendment is to be weighed with an individual's other 
actions in pauing a judgment on him. The same may be 
said with regard to refusals to testify on other grounds, 
such as the assertion of a right of silence thought to be 
conferred by the free-speech provision of the First Amend- 
ment, or because of a claim of lack of authority in the 
investigating body, an unwillingness to inform upon 
other persons, or a reluctance to cooperate in an investi- 
gation deemed oppressive or dangerous to the public 
interest. 

7. Grounds for preliminary inquiry by an employing 
institution 

The administrations of colleges and universities should, 



of course, take note of indications of the possible unfit- 
ness of faculty members. If a faculty member invokes 
the Fifth .Amendment when questioned about Commu- 
nism, or if there are other indications of past or present 
Communist associations or activities, his institution can* 
not ignore the possible significance for itself of these 
matters. There is then a possibility of his involvement 
in acti\ities sub\ersive of education itself, or otherwise 
indicative, to an important degree, of his unfitness to 
teach. As in otlier instances of possible unfitness, pre- 
liminary inquiry into this possibility is warranted and 
can become a dut>. The aid of other faculty members 
may be sought in such an inquiry; but the inquiry should 
be confidential in so far as possible, and should not be 
substituted for the hearing to which the faculty member 
has a right if formal charges are brought against him. 
If. after consideration of a faculty member's whole 
career, as well as the circumstances surrounding his in- 
vocation of the Fifth Amendment, probable cause to 
l)elie\e that he may lie unfit is not disclosed, the matter 
sliould end at this st^ge: but if probable cause for belief 
in his unfitness is shown, charges leading to a formal 
hearing sliould be brought. 

8. Procedural due process in tenure cases 

The principles of procedural due process contained in 
the 1940 Statement of Principles are 2s applicable to in- 
stances in which a faculty member's tenure is challenged 
by his institution or its officials on grounds related to 
loyalty, national security, or alleged connections with 
Communism, as they are to instances of challenge on 
other grounds. Whenever charges are made against a 
faculty member with z view to his removal, he has a 
* right to a fair hearing, to a judgment by his academic 
peers before adverse action is taken, and to a decision 
based on the exidence. Tlie principal element of due 
process in such proceedings are set forth in the 1940 
Statement of Principles, while other procedures, the 
need for which appears in some of tlie situr^tions this 
committee has reviewed, are still to be specified. 

Theie sliould be adequate faculty participation in any 
such proceedings, although no particular form of faculty 
participation or means to assure it is stipulated in th^ 
principles as now stated. U is an important safeguard 
that whatever procedure is used should be one that the 
faculty of the institution has itself endorsed prior to the 
occurrence of the case. It is desirable to have procedural 
matters vested in a standing committee chosen in ad- 
vance to deal with mat ten of academic freedom and 
tenure; ad hoc committees may be subject to manipula- 
tion or to the suspicion of it. Faculty memben should 
be willing to accept the difficult responsibility of serving 
on' such committees and. when cases are presented, 
should accept the painful need to reach decisions On 
occasion, problems have ar'sen because faculty commit- 
tees have defaulted in their responsibility to render un- 
equivocal advice to administrative officers and trustees. 

Public hearings before committees with power to rec- 
ommend or decide are not regarded as desirable. The 
accused facidty member should be permitted, however, 
to have persons of his choice present along with counsel; 
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and observen from legitimately interested outiide groupt, 
luch ai the American Association of University Professors, 
should alio be permitted to attend. In accordance with 
esublished principles of justice, the burden of proof 
should rest upon the administrative officer bringing the 
charge, and should not be placed on the faculty mem- 
ber, whether he is being heard for invoking the Fifth 
Amendment or for other reasons. Because such hearings 
are not legal trials but are processes of a more informal 
sort, and the purpose is to establish deariy the fitness or 
unfitness of a particular person to teach, the introduction 
of new issues during the course of the hearings is not 
inconsistent with due process, provided sufficient op- 
portunity to meet these issues is afforded. The decision 
should be based solely on evidence disclosed at the 
hearing. 

9. The faculty member's obl^adon of disclosure 

The fact that a faculty member has refused to dis> 
close information to his own institution is relevant to 
the question of fitness to teach, but not decisive. If the 
refusal appears to be based upon evasiveness and a desire 
to withhold evidence of illegal conduct which would dis- 
qualify him as a member of the faculty, the refusal would 
be a weighty adverse factor. On the other hand, a re- 
fusal to answer questions whidi arises from a sincere 
belief that a teacher is entitled to withhold even from 
his own institution his political and social views should 
be accorded respect and should be wei^ied nith other 
factors in the determination of his fitness to teach. 
Nevertheless, members of the teaching profession should 
recognize that sincerity cannot be judged objectively and 
that a college or university is entitled to know the facu 
with which it must deal This is especially true when a 
faculty member's activities, whether or not they are 
blameworthy, have resulted in publicity hurtful to his 
institution. Accordingly, in any proper inquiry by his 
institution, it is the duty of a faculty member to dis- 
close facts concerning himself that are of legitimate con- 
cern to the institution, namely, those that relate to his 
fitness as a teacher, as enumerated above in the sections, 
Grounds of Adverse .\ction, and Grounds for Preliminary 
Inquiry by an Employing Institution. This obligation 



diminishes if the institution has announced a rigid policy 
of dismissal in such a way as to prejudge the case. 

We are awaie that sutements made by a faculty mem- 
ber to his institution are not legally privilcgcil and that 
his interrogators may be compelled in a later official pro- 
ceeding to testify that he made them. If such statements 
tend to incriminate him. he may in effect lose the pro- 
tection of the Fifth Amendment. But we believe that 
the institution's right to know facU relevant to fitness 
to teach should prevail over this consideration. 

10. Suspeiuion 

Suspension of a faculty member during the time of 
inquiry and decision by the institution is justified only 
in certain insunces in which the reasons for proceeding 
render it highly probable not only that he is unfit to 
continue as a faculty member but that his unfitness is of 
a kind almost certain to prejudice his teaching or re- 
search. Even in $uth insunces. the suspension should 
be with full salary. By his own desire the faculty mem- 
ber may, of course, be temporarily relieved of his duties 
in order to prepare his defense. 

11. Faculty memben not on tenure 

Academic freedom should be accoided not only to 
faculty members with tenure but also, during the terms 
of their appointmenu, to others with probationary or 
temporary status who are engaged in teaching or research. 
Moreover, neither reappointment" nor promotion to ten- 
ure status should be denied, nor any other adverse action 
taken, for reasons that violate academic freed(Hn. Dis- 
missal or other adverse action prior to the expiration of 
a term appointment requires the. same ptocedures as 
does the dismissal of a faculty member with tenure; 
but no opportunity for a hearing is normally reqitired 
in connection with failure to reappoint. If, however, 
there are reasonable grounds to believe that a nontenure 
staff member was denied reappointment for reasons that 
violate academic freedom, there should be a hearing be* 
fore a faculty committee. In such a hearing the burden 
of proof is on the persons who assert that there were 
improper reasons for the failure to reappoint If a 
prima facie case of violation of academic freedom is 
made, the administration of the institution is then re- 
quired to come forward with evidence in rebuttal. 



A Statement of the Committee on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure 



Supplementary to the 1956 Report, ''Academic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National Security'' 



Recent decisions of the United States Supreme Court, 
recognizing the validity of legally based assertiom of 
the right to ren ain silent under a variety of circum- 
stances, or declaring the invalidity of official action ad- 
verse to an individual because of his refusal to yield in- 
formation about his pouible Communist connections. 



go far to justify the position taken by the Association's 
Special Committee on these matters in iu report. "Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure in the Quest for National 
ecnrity." which was published in the Spring. 1956, issue 
o ;he A A UP Bulletin and was approved by the Asao^ 
ciaiian's Council and Forty-second Annual Meeting* Some 
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of Ciieie involve situationt doicly analogoui to academic 
dimiiial proceedingi. ^ 

Several of the reports of tnvettigating committeei [not 
published here] deal %nth cases in which dismissed faculty 
members followed their refusals to, answer questions be- 
fore Congressional committees with refusals to make 
disclosures to representatives of their own institutions, 
when their previous conduct gave rise to questions. 
These cases may be visualized as falling into a spectrum 
extending from a complete refusal to discuss questions 
dealing with political or social views or associations, to 
the most complete willingncM to answer all such quesr 
tions even in a formal, open hearing. At one end of 
the spectrum, that of complete refusal to answer ques- 
tions of this type on the claim of principle, is found 
the case of Profesior Stanley Moore at Reed College. 
To this may be added the case of Professor Horace B. 
Davis at the University of Kansas City, already pub- 
lished in the AAUP Bulletin (April 1957. jupplement) 
but not yet a'-ted upon by the Association. Farther 
down die spectrum is the stand of Professor L. R. 
LaVallee at Dickinson College, who seems to have an- 
swered questions relating to previous political asiocia- 
tioot in ceruin private conferences but blundy refused 
to answer similar questions in his hearing. Two cases 
fall near the middle of the spectrum. One is the case 
of Dr. H. Chandler Davis at the University of Michigan, 
who answered some questions relating to his integrity, 
but declined to answer questions directed toward his 
political views. The odier is that of Associate Professor 
Edwin Berry Burgum, at New York University, who in 
his hearing denied any corrupting infiuence of his 
alleged Communist connections, any advocacy of violent 
ovenhrow of the government, or any dicution of his 
views by an outside source; but who nevertheless refused 
to answer certain other questions regarding his political 
views and activities, and in particular concerning his 
possible engagement in recruiting sttidenu into the 
Communut Party. Farther toward the end marked by 
compliance with questioning is the special case of Pro- 
fessor Alex B. Novtkoff, at the University of Vermont. 
Professor Novikoff answered frankly aH questions re- 
lating to the period dating from his appointment to the 
University, but he refused to discuss questions directed 
at certain associations alleged to have existed in eariier 
years. Yet ultimately he offered to answer even iheK 
questions if his testimony could be made off the record 
in private instead of public hearing, an offer which die 
board of hearing did not see fit to accept. Finally, at 
fhe extreme of die spectrum, is die case of Associate 
Professor Mark Nickerson, at the Unii^rsity of Michigan. 
Professor Nickerson undertook to answer all questions 
directed to him. 

It may be furdier noted diat in die case of Mr. 
Andries Deinum, at the University of Soudiem California, 
no opportunity at all was given him to answer ques- 
tions or chaiges or to have a hearing. In the eariy case 
of Associate Professor Lyman Bradley, at New Yorit 
University, diere was, on die odier hand, a hearing on 
charges, but refusal to answer, or lack of candor toward 
college audiorities. did not become an issue. These cases 
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may be regarded as extending the two ends of the spec* 
trum into the invisible. 

Eadi case mentioned here expresses the judgment 
of iu authors upon the situation presented, when judged 
in the li^t of Association principles still undergoing 
refinement and application. Committee A has been 
charged with the function of elaborating those prindples 
on the basis of further thought and of the experience 
reflected in these reports. It is first desirable to resute 
pertinent passages from die 1956 Report of die Special 
Committee, as follows: 

The administrations <tf colleges and uniivnities should, 
of course, take note of indications of the posrible unfitness 
of faculty members. If a faculty member invokes the Fifth 
Amendment when questioned about Communism, or if 
there aie other indications of past or present Communist 
associations or activities, bis insdtution cannot ignore the 
poMtble significance for itself of these matters. There is 
then a possibility of bis involvement in acdvsties sub* 
vcrstve of education itself, or otherwise indicative, to an 
important degree, of his unfitness to -«eadi. As in odier 
instances of possible unfitness, preUminary inquh^ into 
this possibility is warranted and can become a duty. The 
aid of other faculty mcmben may be sought in such an 
inquiry; but the inquiry ihouki be confidential in m Car as 
possible, and should not be substituted for the hearing 
to which the faculty member has a right if formal charges 
are bro^ht against him. If, after oonsideration of a faculty 
member's whole career, as well u the circumstances wr* 
rounding his invocation of the Fi^ Amendment, prob- 
able cause to believe that he may be unfit Is not dis- 
closed, die matter diould end at dils suge; but if prob- 
able cause for bdlef in his unfitness is shown, charges 
leading to a formal hearing diould be brought 
. . . f r]he invocation of die FifUi Amendment by a faculty 
member under ofidal investigation sannoc be in itsdf a 
sufficient ground for removing him. The Amendment's 
protection is a constitutional privilege. The exercise of 
one's constitutional privilege against sdf-incrimination does 
not necessarily or commonly justify an inference of crim* 
inal guilt; and even if it were to be ruled otherwise, it 
would not follow dut the loss of an academic position 
ilkould automatically result from a legal ofiense, whether 
pioved in court m* esublished by inference, without con- 
sideration of die rdation of die oiense to proCestoal 
fitness. Invocation of die Fifdi Amendment is to be wd^Md 
widi an individual's other actions in passing a judgment 
on him. The same may be said wttii regard to refusals lo 
testify on other grounds, such as die asiertion of a ri^t 
of lilence thought to be con fe rre d by the free-speech pro* 
vinon of the First Amendment, or because of a claim of 
lack of audiority in the invest^ting body, an unwitting- 
nets to inform upon other persons, or a reluctance to co- 
operate in an investigation deemed oppressive or dangerous 
to the public interest. 

The foct dut a faculty niember has refused to disdose 
information to his own institution is relevant to die ques- 
tior of fitness to teadi, but not decisive. If the refusal ap- 
pears to be based upon evasiveness and a desire U» with- 
hold evidence of illegal conduct which would disqualify 
him u a member of die faculty, die refusal would be a 
weighty adverse factor. On die odier hand^ a refusal m 
answer questions which arise from a sincere belief diat 
a teacher is entidcd to withhold even from his own in« 
stitution his political and social views should be accorded 
tespect and should be weighed widi odier factors in die 
determination of his fitness to tcadi. Neverdidcss, mem- 
bers of the teachhig profession should recognise that 
sincerity cannot be judged objectively and duit a ooUege 
or university is entided to know die facu widi iddch it 
must deal. This U especially true when a foculty member's 
activities, whetiier or not diey-are blameworthy, have 
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rciulted in p iblidty hurtful to hit inttitution. According- 
ly, in any pro|>er inquiry by hU uutitutton. it is the duty 
of a faculty member to diiclofe facu concerning himself 
that are of legitimate concern to the inttituticm. , . . Thif 
obligation diminiihes if the institution has announced a 
rigid policy of dismissal in such a way as to prejudge 
the case. 

We are aware that sutemenu made by a faculty member 
to his institution are not legally privileged and that his 
interrogators may l>e compelled in a later official pro- 
ceeding to testify that he made them. If such statemenu 
tend to incriminate him. he may in effect lose the pro- 
tection of the Fifth Amendment. But we believe that (he 
institution's right to know facts relevant to 6mess to teach 
ihouki prevail over this consideration. 

* . . Removal can be justified only on the ground, esub- 
iishcd by evidence, of unfitness to teach because of in- 
competence, lack of Kholarly objectivity or integrity, 
serious misuse of the classroom or of academic prestige, 
gross personal misconduct, or conscious participation in 
conspiracy against the government. The same principle 
applies, a fortiori, to alleged involvement in Communist- 
inspired activities or views. 

The most urgent nceij for elaboration of the principles 
enunciated J 956 concerns the relative weigfit that 
may properly, in the context of all other pertinent con- 
siderations, |)e given, in reaching a final decision, to 
the reasons for the faculty member's continued refusal 
to make ^difdosnres to his own institution. As the 1956 
report recognixes. such refusal, in itself, may not be 
discreditable to the faculty member if it is based on 
honest adherence to principle— for example, a principle 
of freedom, or belief in the right of privacy-ever if 
others disagree with his view. This is true even where 
such silence may follow a refusal on Fifth Amendment 
or other groimds to testify before a Congressional com- 
mittee or other govV:mmental agency. On the other hand, 
the faculty member's continued silence may reflect un- 
favorably upon him if his purpose is to conceal derog- 
atory information he knows to be pertinent to the ques- 
tk>n of fitnest. 

The assertion by a faculty member of the right to 
withliold from his institution information which is per- 
tinent to his fitness casu upon him the burden of ex- 
plaining his refusal. Following such an explanation, 
the responsible tribunal or authorities may find it neces- 
sary to determine, as one element in gauging his fitness 
to continue as a teacher, what his actual reasons for 
filence are. even though this will not always be an 
easy determination to make. 

Even if the tribunal finds that the faculty member's 
reasons for silence are discreditable to him. this adverse 
factor must be judged in the context of all the other 
available evidence as to his profeuional fitness, for here, 
as in all other aspects of dismisul proceedings, the de- 
ciding tribunal or authority is always under a duty to 
reach a just conclusion in the light of the faculty mem* 
ber's full record. The tribunal also has an obligation 
to sute the reasoning that lies back of iu decision in a 
manner that will show the considerations that have af« 
fected the decision and how they have been balanced. 
On his part, the faculty member who persisu in silence 
within his own institution must remember that« although 
the burden of proof rests on those who are bringing 
charges against liim. his withholding of information 



sought by his institution nuy well leave unchallenged 
other evidence tending to show him unfit. To put it 
somewhat differently, the institution may properly con- 
cern itself with the facu falling withiri the area of the 
teacher's silence as they bear upon the issue of his fit- 
ness and arrive at a judgment concerning them. 

The faculty member may find himself facing another 
dilemma. He may run the risk of losing the protection 
of the Fifth Amendment if he answer^ questions in a 
public hearing and on the record, or. conversely, of being 
misjudged if he remains silent. If. in such straits, he 
offers to answer privately, and off the record, questioiu 
he has previously refused to answer, the tribunal should 
either accept the offer or recognize that the offer Is in 
itself some evidence of candor and sincerity on the part 
of the teacher. Such private, off-the-record testimony 
would not. ill this committee's judgment, violate the re- 
quirement of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure that "There should be a full 
stenographic record of the hearing available to the 
parties concerned." It is well to remember that a dis- 
missal proceeding is r >t bound by strict legal rules, and 
that the aim of the tribunal is to arrive, by all fair 
means, at the fullest truth relevant to the charges. Off- 
the-record testimony is properly regarded with suspicion 
and thcreftH^e generally forbidden in academic dismissal 
proceedings, particularly for witnesses testifying against 
the accused faculty member. But iu limited use for good 
catise by the faculty member, who enjoys the benefit of 
the doubt In the proceedings and on whom the duty of 
candor is being urged, may well enable the tribunal to 
reach a fair and just decision. In explaining iu decision, 
it may. of course, draw Inferences, whether favorable or 
unfavorable, from such off-the-record testimony, even 
though the testinsony Itself may not be disclosed. 

If the tribunal refuses to accept an honorable reason 
offered by a faculty member in justification of his non- 
disclosure, there being no rational basis In the record 
for this refusal, and he is then dismissed solely because 
of this silence, the action is censumble because a sufficient 
ground for disminal has not been esublished. If, on 
the other hand, a decision to dismiss is found to have 
lieen reached fairly and to be supporuble on the record 
when judged by the foregoing considerations, the Asso> 
elation is not entitled to dispute It. 

Further comment should be made concerning the 
statement in the 1956 Report that the "obligation [of a 
faculty member to dixlose facts concerning himself that 
are of legitimate concern to his institution] diminishes 
if the Institution has announced a rigid policy of dis- 
missal In such a way as to prejudge the case." The 
olijcction here is not to the fact that an Irutitution may 
wish to enumerate In a general sutement jtistlfiable 
grounds for the removal of members of Iu faculty, such 
as those found in the 1956 Report of the .Special Com- 
mittee, for It Is often desirable that conduct deemed to 
l)e Improper should be defined In advance. Where, how- 
ever, a rigid policy. In effect predetermining the question 
of fitness, is based on inadequate grounds, such as in- 
vocation of the Fifth Amendment or the simple fact of 
membership in an organization, the faculty member may 
be justified in refusing to become party to ar Intra- 
mural form of selMncrimination. 
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Report of the Special Committee on 
Academic Personnel Ineligible for Tenure 



* The report which follows was approved by the Association's Committee A on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure in Ocfofier, 1969. 



Preamble 

The Special Ccmunittee considered problems with re- 
gard to nontenure positions particularly as they concern 
three categories of academic people: (I) part-time teachers, 
(2) full-time teachers who are not coa<idcred regular 
members of faculties, and (3) persons who are appointed 
to full-time research positions. The Special Committee's 
fim effort has been to survey and analyze the policies 
and practices of reputable universities with regard to 
nontenure positions, reports of which were prcvipu^y 
made to the G>uncil and Committee A. Its second con- 
cern has been to eicamine these practices in relation to 
the I WO Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure of the Association of American Colleges and 
the American Association of University Profesion. lu 
third and final effort has been to formulate an interpre- 
tation of the 1940 Sutement that might serve to guide 
the Association in advising interested persons about prob- 
lems and disputes involving nontenure ai^intmenu. 

The Special Ccmmiittee soon concluded that the 1940 
Sutement could not be Interpreted as guaranteeing ten- 
ure righu to part-time teachers, lu provisions for a pro- 
bationary period apply explicitly to . . appointment to 
the rank of full-time instructor or higher rank/' The 
Special Conunittee feels, however, that the Association 
should continue to be actively concerned with cases be- 
longing to this category, and should use its influence to 
persuade institutions to adopt and use suiuble grievance 
procedures so that disputes involving part-time teachers 
can be judiciously resolved within the institutions. Where 
such procedures are inadequate or lacking, the Associa- 
tion should vigorously uphold the right of part-time 
teachers to the same academic freedom that teachen with 
tenure have. This policy should of course apply equally 
to full-time teachers during their probation period. 

There has been much discussion by the Special Com- 
mittee, as there has been among other organs of the 



Association, of the question whether the increasing use 
of people without doctors' degrees as full-time teachers 
calls for clarification of the probationary requirements 
set forth by the 1940 Sutement. That is, docs an educa- 
tional institution have to count years of full-time service 
accumulated by a tenure candidate before he has re- 
ceived his doctorate in determining when the decision to 
grant or not grant tenure must be made? Or, conversely, 
is it legitimate for an institution to appoint a doctoral 
candidate as a full-time teacher, in a rank beloH, or 
different from, that of instructor, and consider that his 
term of probation for tenure begins only if and when he 
receives the doctorate? The 1940 Sutement, whether in- 
tentionally or not, appears to leave room for the second 
interpreution by saying that the probationary period 
^ould begin with appointment at the rank of instructor 
or a higher rank. It does not, however, say at what rank 
a full-time teacher with the doctorate must be appointed. 
After full discussion, the Special Committee is unani- 
motuly agreed that the first interpreution should be 
.Association policy; that is, any person whom an institu- 
tion appoinu to a full-time teaching position should be 
treated as a candidate for tenure under the requiremenu 
of the 1940 Sutement, no matter what rank or title he 
may be given by the institution. If an inttitution wanu 
to exclude a doctoral candidate (or any other person 
whom it considers inadequately qualified for regular 
faculty membership and suttu)* from tenure candidacy, 
it shoukl not appoint him as a full-time teacher. The 
Special Committee believes that less injustice will be 
done, both to teachers and to institutions, if this policy 
is enforced than if the apparent loophole is left open. 
A serious doctoral candidate ought not to do full-time 
teaching anyhow; it is not in his interest or that of the 
institution to have his atuinment of the degree delayed 
or prevented by o/erwork. Nor are academic salaries 
any longer so low, or financial support in the form of 
fellowships and loans so difficult to atuin, that a serious 
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doctoni candidate cannot lurvive a few years on part-time 
pay* The Special Committee feels particularly strongly 
that an institution which is unable to recruit enough 
doaors to fill all its full-time teaching positions t ughi not 
to deny tenure to full-time teachers lacking doctors* 
degrees.! Institutions should do all they can to increase 
the number of qualified teachers. The Special Committee 
believes that anyone who does an instructor's work should 
be given appropriate rank and privileges. In short, the 
Special Committee wishes to eliminate the second problem 
category by refusing to grant that, for purposes of the 
1940 Sutement, there is any such thing as a full-time 
teacher at a rank below that of instructor. 

The third problem category, that of research people 
who are not teachers, is relatively new to higher edu- 
cation. It was not foremen, and its full effect on the 
regulation and conduct of academic institutions is not yet 
foreseeable. In particular, it seems clear to the Special 
Committee that the two associations had no major 
cat^ory of such academic people in mind when they 
formulated the 1940 Sutement, .\ question may be. 
therefore, whether it is possible for the Special Commit- 
tee to apply the 1940 Sutement to this category. Its 
deliberations may in fact have led to another question: 
does the 1940 Sutement itself need some revision, 
amendment, or supplement in order to provide proper 
guidance for Association policy in this area? The 1940 
Sutemenf plainly assumes that the normal basic activity 
of university professors is teaching and that research is a 
functionally related activity by means of which teaching 
if enriched and extended. On this assumption it is en- 
tirely reasonable and proper to maintain, as the 1940 
Sutement evidently does, that a researcher is the same 
thing as a teacher insofar as his right to academic free- 
dom, his sutus as a faculty member, and his entitlement 
to tenure are concerned. In 1940, with negligible excep- 
tions, researchers in universities were teachers, part of 
whose teaching was by word of mouth and part by the 
medium of print. The two paru served the same purpose 
of transmitting the teacher's individual ideas into the 
arena of public disctission, and the same principles of 
freedom and of responsibility applied to both. 

Now, however, there are an important number of re- 
scardien working in universities and university-operated 
agencies to whom this assumption does not so clearly 
apply. Workers on Department of Defense and Atomic 
Energy Commission projecu offer the extreme example; 
but anyone who works on a project which is defined by 
a contract between the employing institution and a spon- 
soring agency, government, industry, or foundation is 
likely to be more or less limited in his freedom to decide 
for himself what line of investigation he will pursue. The 
question arises whether universities ought to be engaged 
in this kind of contract research at all The Special Com- 
mittee regards this as an important question, but not one 



1 Three sentences, which appeared here in the original re- 
port of the Special Committee and alluded fo employment 
cxmdttto.is men current, are omitted ait Itetng no lonser ao* 
plicable, ^ ^ 



that can be settled at this time by a component of the 
AAUR The fact is that many of the best universities 
are so engaged, and the question to be answered is what 
the .AAUP policy should be toward the people involved, 
particularly concerning the conditions of academic freedom 
and tenure under which they work. 

The Special Conunittee recognizes that many and per- 
haps most of the researchers doing contract work are 
qualified by education and training to be members of 
tcarhing faculties. What makes them different is their 
function. A related consideration, which administrators 
are quick to point out, is that the shifting charaaer of 
the financial support for contract woik imposes a special 
problem in relation to tenure. It is not so much a matter 
of the total amount of money available as it is of the 
fact that individual research contracu run for limited 
terms, and tliat researchers are not always transferable 
from one contraa project to another within the same 
institution. Administratively, the logical solution is to 
let the individual researcher's contract run for not longer 
than the term of the project contract. The situation is 
roughly parallel to that which arises when an institution 
decides to discontinue a course or department or college. 
The AAUP recognizes that legitimate academic reasons 
may require such a change, and that it is not always 
possible for the institution to retain all the people whose 
positions are eliminated. Such a situation, rare in teach- 
ing faculties, is normal and frequent in contraa research. 

These problems are dosely related to the fact that 
many research projects are carried out by teams of re- 
searchers under the supervision of projea directors. The 
director of a project, often a facufty member with tenure, 
and very often a kind of entrepreneur in proposing the 
project and attraaing financial support for it from sources 
outside the institution, has a legitimate need for freedom 
in the selection and rejection of team members, and for 
adequate authority to assign their tasks and coordinate 
their activities. Furthermore, individual team members 
are not free to publish resulu of work they have done 
on the project without the consent of other members 
and especially of the director. For th reasons, tradi- 
tional concepts of academic freedom and tenure do not 
apply to the activities of contract research teams. The 
Special Committee has gone as far as it believes possible, 
under the circumsunces, in asserting and defending in 
the sutement which follows such academic freedom and 
job security as can be had. Its members feel that an 
effort to go beyond the limits imposed by the facts of 
the situation would make the statement weaker, not 
stronger. 

The Special Committee is by no means indifferent to 
the conditions under which memben of contract research 
project teams have to work, nor does it advocate indif- 
ference on the part of the AAUP, It believes that good 
administrative and personnel policies ought to operate 
in this area as in all other areas of academic life, and 
that the AAUP should try to define good policies and 
encourage institutions to apply them. It also believes 
that, whenever academic institutions designate full-time 
researchers as faculty members, either by foniial appoint- 
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ment or by conferring the titles of instructor, assisunt 
or associate professor, or professor, those researchers 
should have all the righu of other faculty memben, and 
that the AAUP should apply the 1940 Statement of 
Principles to them as strictly as to anyone else. 

Statement of the Special 
Committee on Academic 
Penonnel Ineligible for Tenure 

A clear definition of accepuble academic praaice in 
American colleges and universities requires some ampli- 
fication and interpreution of the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure. Most of 
the 1940 Statement applies without change to the opera- 
lion of the universities today. The academic freedom 
statement however leaves some question about the free- 
dom of research for the secondary staff of large research 
projects lestrictcd by goverranent or industrial support 
and security. The academic tenure provisions leave some 
doubt about the tenure rights of part-time teachers and 
of persons appointed with titles other than those of the 
four ranks of instructor to professor. 

To make quite dear that the policy of the Association 
provides protection in matters of academic freedom to 
all teachers at all ranks and on any fractional appoint- 
ment and to all investigators with university appoint- 
ments, the following amplifying statement is proposed: 

(1) The academic freedom of all teachers and investi- 
gators with full-time or part-time appointmenu in 
a university should have ^ne full proteaion of 
the Association. 

The committee recognizes that it is appropriate to have, 
within the university, faculty members with instructor or 
professional status who are exclusively investigators. These 
professors should be selected by the faculty and should 
have the full privileges of other professors. The following 
statement is within the 1940 Sutement but more directly 
describes the sutus of the research faculty member with an 
academic appointment: 

(2) Full-time teachers and investigators who are ap- 
pointed to the rank of Instructor, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Associate Professor, and Professor should have 



the ri^ts and privileges appropriate to their rank 
including tenure or the eligibility for tenure after 
the appropriate probationary period. 

Accepuble academic praaice for tenure is described in 
the 1940 Sutement of Principles only for full-time ap- 
pointments beginning with the rank of instructor. The 
Special Committee recommends that these provisions be 
extended to include all full-time teacher appointments in 
the university. Part-time appointments are often given to 
scholars who are still working on their advanced degree 
programs. If, however, a full-time appointment can be 
made as a lecturer or aaing instructor, without obligating 
the institution to a limited probation period, it will 
diminish the proteaion of the .Association's statement of 
policy on tenure. To provide fur protection of the young 
teachers' tenure rights, the committee proposes: 

(3) All full-time teachers, but not investigators, in the 
universities regardless of their titles should acquire 
tenure after a probationary period as provided for 
appointments to the rank of full-time instruaor or 
a higher rank in the 1940 Sutement. 

The Association extends the full protection of academic 
freedom to all teachers and investigators on full-time or 
part-time univenity appointments. The policy for the 
tenure of investigators with full-time university appoint- 
ments without one of the usual academic ranks has not 
been adequately determined. In the science and tech- 
nology areas of the twenty largest universities, there are 
now twice as many full-time investigators as full-time 
academic appointments. Most of these investigator ap- 
pointments are made from research grants of sliort dura- 
tion that are subject to frequent and uncertain renewal. 
The selcaion and termination of appointees is made by 
the project direaor without the usual procedures of re- 
view involved in departmental academic appointments. 
Until the funds for the support of investigators are as- 
sured for subsuntial periods and until the university 
determines policies for the distribution and use of these 
funds it will be difficult for the university to assume the 
obligation for continuous tenure appointments. The 
committee makes no recommendation for a tenure policy 
for investigators who do not have regular academic 
appointments. 
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Report on Retirement 
and Academic Freedom 



This report was prepared by a subcommtt ommittee A. Its publication was 

authorized by Committee A and the Council in October, 1968. 



An earlier Sutement of Prindpla on Actdemic Re- 
tirement, endorsed jointly in 1958 by the American 
Anodation of Univenity Profeuon and the Auodation 
of American Colleget»^ conuint recmnmendationt on re- 
tirement policy and on plant for retirement annuities. 
It calb for "a fixed and reUtively late redranent age. 
the lame for teachen and administrators," and it sutes 
that "in the present drcumsunces the desirable fixed 
retirement age would appear to be from 67 to 70." 

However, a recent survey by the American Association 
of University Professon of practices regarding miiement 
shows that academic institutions currently tend to follow 
two diiercnt patterns. At some institutions there is a 
fixed age for retirement, with the professor retired prior 
to that age only by his own choice or by permanently 
incapaduting illness. The usual retirement ages are found 
to be ^, fig, or 70 years. The American Association of 
Univenity Professors continues to support the concept of 
a fixed and relatively late retirement age. 

At other institutions the pattern is fiexible, with a 
relathrely early age at which tenure ceases (frequently 
fiS years), with the possibility of reappointment for 
limited periods, often on an annual basis. At theK in- 
stitutions there are possible threatt to the academic 
freedom of friculty members who are approaching retire- 
ment age or who have been reappointed after reaching 
diat age. 

Many professors desire to rejuin in active service at 
thefr insUtutions as long as possible. Definite financial 
advantages accompany later retirement Frequently, there 
if strong relucunce to sever one's prefessfonal conuctt 
untfl the Utest possible age. 



The text Of this Sutement was published in the A A CP Bulle- 
tin, Summer, 1958. pp. 513-5. A joint committee of AAUP and 
the Association of American Colleges later prepared a revision of 
the Statement, which was adopted by the AAUP Council and 
endorsed by the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting m 1969 as Association 
policy, under the title. "Statement of l>rtnciples on Academic Re- 
tirement and Insurance Plans." {Sec AAVP Bullet tn, Autumn 
1969. pp. 386587.) 



In institutions with a flexible retirement age at which 
decisions on retirement are made by administrators, a 
professor if^o wishes to continue his academic wotk 
beyond the minimum retirement age may hesiute to 
express opinions contrary to administrative policy, to 
defend an outspoken colleague, or otherwise to cake 
positionf contrary to those who have the power to retire 
him. The occasional viaimization of a bold professor 
would give reality to this fear. Also, Klf restriction of 
freedom may result from the possibility of nonreappoint- 
ment. In contrast, «^ere there is a fixed retirement age, 
with no possibility of deviation, the professor is not 
normally subjea to penalty, no matter how aitical he 
may be of institutional pdicy or how nuch outside in- 
fluence for his nonreappointment is brought to bear on 
the institution. 

The number of people who suffer from the threat of 
nonreappointment may not be laige. As people become 
older, some become more ouupoken in the defense <rf 
debauble ideas; others, recognizing the validity of argu- 
ments on both sides of a question, see less need to 
champion locally unpopular causes. However, freedom 
for the entire academic community, including its older 
members, must be scrupulously preserved. 

At the present time, a shorty of qualified faculty 
would usually cause an institution to wish to retain 
faculty members as long as possible. However, employ- 
ment conditions at a given institution may change. Also, 
with the increased need for faculty, more professors who 
have reached the minimum retirement age are being 
employed, either by their own or other institutions. 
Therefore, the number of insunces of possible infHnge- 
ment of academic freedom of professors who are no 
longer protected by tenure may increase. 

At institutions which have flexible retirement ages, 
what safeguards are or should be available to faculty 
during the period in which tenure no longer protects 
the academic freedom and procedural safeguards of the 
professor as teacher, scholar, and citizen? The approach 
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wed by the 1940 SMen mt of Frmciples on Acadmic 
Fwdom Md Tenure lor inttmctional lUff who have not 
yet achieved tenine gives appUcabk guidance. "During 
the probationary period a teacher should have the 
academic freedom that all other membcn of the faculty 
ha/e." Like the pntetionary teacher, the ficulty menh 
her who hat lott tenufe because of age diould have 
avaiUble to him appropriate bearing procedures if he 
can present a primn fade case of not being reappointed 
for reasons violative of his academic freedom. Like the 
probationary appointee, dib faculty member should re- 
ceive cxpUdt and timely notice of nonreaf^intment: 
not later than December 15 (or at least six months prior 
to the expiration of the appointment); or, if the Acuity 
member is in his iirst year of service at an institution 
other than the one at whidi he had tenure, not later 
than March 1 (or at least three montha prior to the 
appointment's expiration)* Where diere is a strong tra- 
dition of academic freedom and good practice, the 
problem of involuntary retirement of outqp<^cen pro- 
lesson before the M^imiim retirement age does not exisc 

The surest protectim against premature retirement as 
a penalty for expressing criticism or dissent is active 
partidpatioo by the faculty in die gmmance of the 
institution. Decisions not to continue die services of a 
profe s s or to the maximum permiisiUe age should be 
made only after the af^Mrofffiau administrative ofioer 
has received the advice of represenutives of die faculty 
and should be subjea to appeal to the ptoper body or 
committee of die faculty. Details of die procedure, to- 
gether with a stttement of the reasons which would 
occasion a pr^essor's retirement before the sated maxi- 
mum age, should be deariy promulgated In writing and 
&/ailaUe to the professor at die time of his qqiointment. 

Faculty participation in decisions to empkyy protesson 
beyond the minimum retirement age occurs at a oomidr 
erable number of institutions. AnKmg the flexible sys- 
tems wonh noting are diore at die University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. FrankUn and MarshaU CoU^ Beloit 
Gdlege, and die Univernty (rf Texas. These insdtutions 
represe two laige sutewpported insdtutions and two 
smaU privoely endowed liberal arts colleges. 

The Committee on Budget and Interdepartmental 
Rehtions of die University of California at Berkeley*- 
in addition to itt re^onsibllity ba making recommenda- 
tions to the appropriau administrative oflidal ccmceming 
appointment, promotlom and awards of tenure-recom- 
mends the reappointment or minreappointment of pro- 
fessors who have reached the minimum retirement age. 



• The work d this conuaittce and die selection ol itt bmi- 
beis by a ltculty-el«Ml Coaimittw on Coaimittecs are 
described by L. W. Hey, Unherslty of CaUfomia at 
Bcikriey: Faculty PirtidpatkMi In die Govemaent d the 
Unlmsity.'' AAVP BulkUn, Sprli^ 19H pp. S-IS. 



lu recommendation is based on that of the Department 
Chairman, including a stttement concerning the deariy 
esublished need for die continuance of die profesiot^s 
services, and iu own careful and independent evaluation 
of the desirability of the reappointment of the professor. 
Since the recommendations of this committee are usually 
followed by the administration, retired professors know 
that their reappointment depends primarily upon broad 
feculty judgment As the primary decision for reappoint- 
ment is made by feculty rather than administrative 
ofidali, a professor who wishes to aiticiae administrative 
policy can do so without lear it will be prejudicial to his 
reappointment. 

The regulaUons of Franklin and Marshall College sute 
that "the mandatory retirement age for members of the 
Faculty is (>5,** but provision is made for the appoint- 
ment "of Visirii^ Professon or Distinguished Profeison 
Emeriti who exceed age 65." The decision to recommend 
the appointment of an emeritus professor Is made by the 
department and reviewed by a feculty*elected Professional 
Standards Committee. Selection is based on an eiublidied 
need and on the academic qualifications of the IndividuaL 
Espousal of minority viewpointt would not be prejudicial 
to appointment after formal retirement. 

At Beloit College, a faulty-nominated and elected 
committee advises widi the President and Dean on ail 
personnel dedsim including retention of faculty* rto- 
moekm, and tenure. The College's Policy Manua! also 
calls for consulution with the Chairman of the Depart* 
ment and Division of iriiich the individual Is a member. 
Altbotti^ retirement occurs at 6&, a faculty member iiui; 
be reemployed on an annual basis, if reemployment Is 
mutually agreeable to the individual ard to the collqe. 
Sudi reemployment, whidi ordinarily does not include 
admlnistrattve and committee re^mislbilides, Is cox^ 
sidered by the ficulty committee and chief administrative 
officers. 

A somewhat different approadi to the utilisation of 
retired professors is used at The University of Texas at 
Austin. Tenured members of the feculty continue full 
time until age 70. At this age they are put on "modified 
service" which is half-time work for half-time pay; diey 
may be allowed to teach required courses at the disaretion 
of the teaching staff of the department The budget 
council of each department must approve annually q>- 
pointces on modified service u being capable of the 
dudes assigned to them by the Chairman of the Depart^ 
ment* and all departmental recommendations for appoin^ 
ment, or continued appointment, are subjea to approval 
by a feculty advisory committee on extended service. 

Whatever drcumstances and conditions affecting retire- 
ment are present in an institution of higher educatiwi. 
professors should be assured that, even if tenure is endedf 
die principles of academic freedom, as suted in the 1940 
SUtemeni of FrindpUs, are applicable to them. 
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American Association of University Professors 
American Council on Education 
Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges 

Statement on 

Govemment of Colleges and Universities 



Ediioriol Note. The Statement which follows is di- 
rected to governing board members, administrators, 
faculty members, students, and other persons in the belief 
that the colleges and universities of the United States have 
reached a stage calling for appropriately shared respon- 
sibility and cooperative action among the components of 
the academic institution. The Statement is intended to 
foster constructive Joint thought and action, both within 
the institutional structure and in protection of its integ- 
rity against improper intrusions. 

It is not intended that the Statement serve as a blue- 
print for government on a specific campus or as a manual 
for the regulation of controversy among the components 
of an academic institution, although it is to be hoped that 
the principles asserted will lead to the correction of exist- 
ing weaknesses and assist in the establishment of sound 
structure and procedures. The Statement does not at- 
tempt to cover relations with those outside agencies which 
increasingly are controlling the resources and influencing 
the patterns of education in o*tr institutions of higher 
learning; e.g., the United States G- >ernment, the state 
legislatures, state commissions, interstate associations or 
compacts and other interinstitutional arrangements. How- 
ever it is hoped that the Statement will be helpful to these 
agencies in their consideration of educational matters. 

Students are referred to in this Statement as an in- 
stitutional component coordinate in importance with 
trustees, administrators, and faculty. There is, however, no 
main section on students. The omission has two causes: 
(I) the changes now occurring in the status of American 
students have plainly outdistanced the analysis by the 
educational community, and an attempt to define the 
situation without thorough study might prove unfair to 



student interests, and (2) students do not in fact pres- 
ently have a significant voice in the government of col- 
leges and universities; it would be unseemly to obscure, 
by superficial equality of length of statement, what may 
be a serious lag entitled to separate and full cortfronta- 
tion. The concern for student status felt by the organiza- 
tions issuing this Statement is embodied in a note "On 
Student Status** intended to stimulate the educational 
community to turn its attention to an important need. 

This Statement, in preparation since 1964, is jointly 
formulated by the American Association of University 
Professors, the American Council on Education, and the 
Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Col- 
leges. On October 12, 1966, the Board of Directors of 
the ACE took action by which the Council "recognizes 
the Statement as a significant step forward in the clarifica- 
tion of the respective roles of governing boards, faculties, 
and administrations," and "cominends it to the institutions 
which are members of the Council." On Octooer29, 1966, 
the Council of the AA UP approved the Statement, recom- 
mended approval by the Fifty-third Annual Meeting in 
April, 1967,^ and recognized that "continuing joint effort 
is desirable, in view of the areas left open in the jointly 
formulated Statement, and the dynamic changes occurring 
in higher education." On November 18, 1966, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the AGB took action which that 
organization also "recognizes the Statement as a signifi- 
cant step forward in the clarification of the respective roles 
of governing boards, faculties and administrations," and 
"commends it to the governing boards which are mem- 
bers of the A ssociation." 



^The Annual Meeting approved the Statement. 
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L Introduction 

This Statement is a call to mutual understanding 
regarding the government of colleges .\nd universities. 
Understanding, based on community ol interest, and pro* 
ducing joint effort, is essential for at least three reasons. 
First, the academic institution, public or private, often 
has become less autonomous; buildings, research, and 
student tuition are supported by funds over which the 
college or university exercises a diminishing control Leg- 
islative and executive governmental authority', at all levels, 
plays a part in the making of important decisions in 
academic policy. If these voices and forces are to be 
successfully heard and integrated, the academic institu- 
tion must V in a position to meet them with its own 
generally unified view. Second, regard for the welfare of 
the institution remains important despite the mobility and 
interchange of scholars. Third, a college or university in 
which ail the components are aware of the interdepen- 
dence, of the usefulness of communication among them- 
selves, and of the force of joint action will eiyoy increased 
capacity to solve educational problems. 

IL The Academic Institution: Joint Effort 

A. Preliminary Considerations 

The variety and complexity of the tasks performed by 
institutions of higher education produce an inescapable 
interdependence among governing board, administration, 
faculty, students, and others. The relationship calls for 
adequate communication among these components, and 
full opportunity for appropriate joint planning and effort. 

Joint effort in an academic institution will take a variety 
of forms appropriate to the kinds of situations encoun- 
tered. In some instances, an initial exploration or recom- 
mendation will be made by the president with considera- 
tion by the faculty at a later stage; in other instances, a first 
and essentially definitive recommendation will be made 
by the faculty, subject to the endorsement of the president 
and the governing board. In still others, a substantive con- 
tribution can be made when student leaders are responsibly 
involved in the process. Although the variety of such 
approaches may be wide, at least two general conclusions 
regarding joint effort seem clearly warranted: ( I ) important 
areas of action involve at one time or another the initiating 
capacity and decision-making participation of all the in- 
stitutional components, and (2) differences in the weight of 
each voice, from one point to the next, should be deter- 
mined by reference to the responsibility of each component 
for the particular matter at hand, as developed herein- 
after. 

B. Determination cf General Educational Policy 

The general educational policy, i.e., the objectives of an 
institution and the nature, range, and pace of its efforts, 
is shaped by the institutional charter or by law, by tradi- 
tion and historical development, by the present needs of 
the community of the institution, and by the professional 
aspirations and standards of those dire Ay involved in its 



work. Every board will wish to go beyond its formal trustee 
obligation to conserve the accomplishment of the past and 
to engage seriously with the future; every faculty will seek 
to conduct an operation worthy of scholarly standards of 
'earning; every administrative officer will strive to meet 
IS charge and to' attain the goals of the institution. The 
interests of all are coordinate and related, and unilateral 
effort can lead to confusion or conflict. Essential to a solu- 
tion is a reasonably explicit statement on general educa- 
tional policy. Operating responsibility and authority, and 
procedures for continuing review, should be clearly de- 
fined in official regulations. 

When an educational goal has been established, it be- 
comes the responsibility primarily of the faculty to deter- 
mine appropriate curriculum and procedures of student 
instruction. 

Special considerations nay require particular accom- 
modations: (I) a publicly supported institution may- be 
regulated by statutory provisions, and (2) a church-con- 
trolled institution may jbe limited by its charter or bylaws. 
When such external requirements influence course con- 
tent and manner of instruction or research, they impair the 
educational effectiveness of the institution. 

Such matters as m^or changes in the size or composi* 
tion of the student body and the relative emphasis to be 
given to the various elements of the educational and re- 
search program should involve participation of governing 
board, administration, and faculty prior to fmal decision. 

C. Internal Operations of the Institution 

The framing and execution of long-range plans, one of 
the most important aspects of institutional responsibility, 
should be a central and continuing concern in the aca- 
demic community. 

EfTettiye planning demands that the broadest possible 
exchs^ge of information and opinion should be the rule 
for communication among the components of a college or 
university. The channels of communication should be 
established and maintained by joint endeavor. Distinction 
should be observed between the institutional system of 
communication and the system of responsibility for the 
making of decisions. 

A second area calling for joint effort in internal opera- 
tions is that of decisions regarding existing or prospective 
physical resources. The board, president, and faculty 
should all seek agreement on baste decisions regarding 
buildings and other facilities to be used in the educational 
work of the institution. 

A third area is budgeting. The allocation of resources 
among competing demands is central in the formal re- 
sponsibility of the governing board, in the administrative 
authority of the president, and in the educational func- 
tion of the faculty. Each component should therefore 
have a voice in the determination of short- and long- 
range priorities, and each should receive appropriate 
analyses of past budgetary experience, reports on current 
budgets and expenditures, and short- and long-range bud- 
getary projections. The function of each component in 
budgetary matters should be understood by all; the allo- 
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cation of authority will determine the flow of information 
and the scope of participation in decisions. 

Joint effort of a moi»t critical kind must be taken when 
an institution chooses a new president. The selection of a 
chief administrative officer should follow upon cooperative 
search by the governing board and the faculty, taking into 
consideration the opinions of others who are appropriately 
interested. The president should be equally qualified to 
serve both as the executive officer of the governing board 
and as the chief academic officer of the institution and the 
faculty. His dual role requires that he be able to interpret 
to board and faculty the educational views and concepts 
of institutional government of the other. He should have 
the confidence of the board and the faculty. 

The selection of academic deans and other chief aca- 
demic officers should be the responsibility of the president 
with the advice of and in consultation with the appropriate 
faculty. 

Determinations of faculty status, normally based on 
the recommendations of the faculty groups involved, are 
discussed in Part V of this Statement; but it should here 
be noted that the building of a strong faculty requires 
careful joint effort in such actions as staff selection and 
promotion and the granting of tenure. Joint action should 
also govern dismissals; the applicable principles and 
procedures in these matters are well established.^ 

D. External Relations of the Institution 

Anyone-a member of the governing board, the presi- 
dent or other member of the administration, a member 
of the faculty, or a member of the student body or the 
alumni-affects the institution when he speaks of it in 
public. An individual who speaks unofficially should so 
indicate. An ofFicia] spokesman for the institution, the 
board, the administration, the faculty, or the student body 
should be guided by esublished policy. 

It should be noted that only the board speaks legally 
for the whole institution, although it may delegate re- 
sponsibility to an agent. 

The right of a board member, an administrative officer, 
a faculty member, or a student to speak on general educa- 
tional questions or about the administration and operations 
of his own institution is a part of his right as a citizen and 
should not be abridged by the institution.^ There exist, of 

«.Sce the 1940 Statement of Frtttftl>irs on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure and the 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards 
tn Faculty Dismissal Hroteedmgs, \ hese statements have been 
jointly approved or .idopted by the AsMciatinn of American 
Ck^lkges and the AmeiK-an Association of University Profes- 
sors; the 1940 S. jment has been endorsed by numerous learned 
and scientific societies and educational associations. 

*VVith respect to faculty members, the 1940 Statement of 
Princtfdes on Academic Freedotu and Tenure reads. "'1 he collegp 
or university teacher is a citizen, a member of a le.irned profes* 
sion. and an officer of an educational institution. When lie speaks 
or ivrites as a citizen, he should be free from institutional censor- 
ship or di^ipline. but his special position in the community im- 
poses special obligations. As a man of learning and an educational 
officer, he should remember that the public may judge his pro- 
fession and his institution by his utterances. Hence he should at 
all times be accurate, should exercise appropriate restraint, should 
show respect for the opinion of others, and should make every 
effort to indicate that he is not an institutional sfxikesinan.** 



course, legal bounds relating to defamation of character, 
and there are questions of propriety. 

Ill* The Academic Intlilulion: 
The Governing Board 

The governing board has a special obligation to assure 
that the history of the college or university shall serve 
as a prelude and inspiration to the future. The board helps 
relate the institution to its chief community: e.g., the com- 
munity college to serve the educational needs of a defined 
population area or ^up, the church-controlled college to 
be cognizant of the announced position of its denomina- 
tion, and the comprehensive university to discharge the 
many duties and to accept the appropriate new challenges 
which are its concern at the several levels of higher edu- 
cation. 

The governing board of an institution of higher educa- 
tion in the United States operates, with few exceptions, as 
the final institutional authority. Private institutions are es- 
tablished by charters; public institutions arc established by 
constitutional or statutory provisions, in private institu- 
tions the board is frequently self-perpetuating; in public 
colleges and universities the present membership of a 
board may be asked to suggest candidates for appointment. 
As a whole and individually when the governing board 
confronts the problem of succession, serious attention 
should be given to obtaining property qualified persons. 
Where public law calls for election of governing board 
members, means should be found to insure the nomination 
of fully suited persons, and the electorate should be in- 
formed of the relevant criteria fort>oard membership. 

Since the membership of the t>oard may embrace both 
individual and collective competence of recognized weight, 
its advice or help may be sought through established 
channels by other components of the academic community. 
The governing board of an institution of higher education, 
while maintaining a general overview, entrusts the conduct 
of administration to the administrative officers, the presi- 
dent and the deans, and the conduct of teaching and 
research to the faculty. The board sho!ild undertake ap- 
propriate self-limitation. 

One of the governing board's important tasks is to in- 
sure the publication of codified statements that define the 
over-all policies and piocedures of the institution under 
its jurisdiction. 

The board plays a centi^l role in relating the likely 
needs of the future to predictable resources; it has the 
responsibility for husbanding the endowment; it is re- 
sponsible for obtaining needed capita] and operating funds; 
and in the broadest sense of the term it should pay atten* 
tion to personnel policy. In order to fulfill these duties, the 
board should be aided by, and may insist upon, the de- 
velopment of long-range planning by the administration 
and faculty. 

When ignorance or ill-will threatens the institution or 
any part of it, the governing board must be available for 
support. In grave crises it will be expected to serve as a 
champion. Although the action to be taken by it will 
usually be on behalf of the president, the faculty, or the 
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student body, the board should make clear that the pro- 
tection it offers to an individual or a group is, in fact, a 
fundamental defense of the vested interests of society in 
the educational institution.^ 

IV. The Academic Institution; The President 

The president, as the chief executive officer of an in- 
stitution of higher education, is measured largely by his 
capacity for institutional leadership. He shares responsi- 
bility for the definition and attainment of goals, for ad- 
ministrative action, and for operating the communications 
system which links the components of the academic com- 
munity. He represents his institution to its many publics. 
His leadership role is supported by delegated authority 
fiom the board and faculty. 

As the chief planning officer of an institution, the 
president has a special obligation to innovate and initiate. 
The degree to which a president can envision new horizons 
for his institution, and can persuade others to see them and 
to work toward them, will often constitute the chief 
measure of his administration. 

The president must at times, with or without support, 
infuse new life into a department; relatedly, he may at 
times be required, working within the concept of tenure, 
to solve problems of obsolescence. The president will 
necessarily utilize the judgments of the faculty, but in the 
interest of academic standards he may also seek outside 
evaluations by scholars of acknowledged competence. 

It is the duty of the president to see to it that the 
standards and procedures in operational use within the 
college or university conform to the polk:y established by 
the governing board and to the standards of sound aca- 
demic practice. It is also incumbent on the president to 
insure that faculty views, including dissenting views, are 
(Resented to the board in those areas and on those issues 
where responsibilities are shared. Similarly the faculty 
shoukJ be informed of the views of the board and the ad- 
ministration on like issues. 

The president is largely responsible for the maintenance 
of existing institutional resources and the creation of new 
resources; he has ultimate managerial responsibility for a 
large area of nonacademic activities, he is responsible for 
public understanding, and by the nature of his office is the 
chief spokesman of his institution. In these and other areas 
his work is to plan, to organize, to direct, and to represent. 
The presidential function should receive the general 
support of board and faculty. 



* rhc American A&sociaiion of University Professors, recog- 
ni/tng the growth of autonomous Mate-wide }xKlie% superordinate 
to existing Boards oi Trustees, regards the objectives and |)rai- 
i ices recommended in the 1966 Sialtment as constituting equally 
appropriate guidelines for sirIi IxkIics \s newer, and more in- 
fluential components of the academic community, they bear par- 
ticular responsibility tor protectit^ the autonomy of individual 
institutions under their jurisdiction and foi implementing pcilicies 
of shared re.mnsibility as outlined in Section II when they dis- 
place functions of institutional governing boards- (Adoj>ted by 
the AAUPCtouiicil in May. 1972.) 



V. The Academic Institution: The Faculty 

The faculty has primary responsibility for such funda- 
mental areas as curriculum, subject matter and methods of 
instruction, research, faculty status, and those aspects of 
student life which relate to the educational process. On 
these matters the power of review or fmal decision lodged 
in the governing board or delegated by it to the president 
should be exercised adversely only in exceptional circum- 
stances, and for reasons communicated to the faculty. 
It is desirable that the faculty should, following such com- 
munication, have opportunity for further consideration and 
further transmittal of its views to the president or board. 
Budgets, manpower limitations, the time element, and the 
policies of other groups, bodies and agencies having juris- 
diction over the institution may sev limits to realization of 
faculty advice. 

The faculty sets the requirements for the degrees 
offered in course, determines when the requirements have 
been met, and authorizes the president and board to grant 
the degrees thus achieved. 

Faculty status and related matters are primarily a fac- 
ulty responsibility; this area includes appointments, re- 
appointments, decisions not to reappoint, promotions, the 
granting of tenure, and dismissal. The primary respon- 
sibility of the faculty for such matters is based upon the 
fact that its judgment is central to general educational 
policy. Furthermore, scholars in a particular field or ac- 
tivity have the chief competence for judging the work of 
their colleagues; in such competence it is implicit that re- 
sponsibility exists for both adverse and favorable judg- 
ments. Likewise there is the more general competence of 
experienced faculty personnel committees having a 
broader charge. Determinations in these matters should 
first be by faculty action through established procedures, 
reviewed by the chief academic officers with the concur- 
rence of the board. The governing board and president 
should, on questions of faculty status, as in other matters 
where the faculty has primary responsibility, concur with 
the faculty judgment except in rare instances and for 
compelling reasons which should be stated in detail. 

The faculty should actively participate in the deter- 
mination of policies and procedures governing salary 
increases. 

The chairman or head of a department, who serves as 
the chief representative of his department within ao insti- 
tution, should be selected either by departmental election 
or by appointment following consultation with members 
of the depaitment and of related departments; appoint- 
ments should normally be in conformity with department 
members* judgment. The chairman or department head 
should not have tenure in his office; his tenure as a faculty 
member is a matter of separate right. He should serve for 
a stated term but without prejudice to re-election or to 
reappointment by procedures which involve appropriate 
faculty consultation. Board, administration, and faculty 
should all bear in mind that the department chairman has 
a sp^ial obligation to build a department strong in schol- 
arship and teaching capacity. 

Agencies for faculty participation in the government 
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of the college or university should be established at each 
level where faculty responsibility is present. An agency 
should exist for the presentation of the views of the whole 
faculty. The structure and procedures for faculty partici- 
pation should be designed, approved, and established by 
joint action of the components of the institution. Faculty 
representatives should be selected by the faculty according 
to procedures determined by the faculty. 

The agencies may consist of meetings of all faculty 
members of a department, school, college, division, or 
university system, or may take the form of faculty-elected 
executive committees in departments and schools and a 
faculty-elected senate or council for larger divisions or 
the institution as a whole. 

Among the means of communication among the faculty, 
administration, and governing board now in use are: 
(1) circulation of memoranda and reports by board com- 
mittees, the administration, and faculty committees, (2) 
joint ad hoc committees, (3) standing liaison committees, 
(4) membership of faculty members on administrative 
bodies, and (5) membership of faculty members on govern- 
ing boards. Whatever the channels of communication, they 
should be clearly understood and observed. 

On Student Status 

When students in American colleges and universities 
desire to participate responsibly in the government of 
the institution they attend, their wish should be recog- 



nized as a claim to opportunity both for educational 
experience and for involvement in the affairs of their 
college or university. Ways should be found to permit 
significant student participation within the limits of 
attainable effectiveness. The obstacles to such participa- 
tion are large and should not be minimized: inexperi- 
ence, untested capacity, a transitory status which means 
that present action does not carry with it subsequent 
responsibility, and the inescapable fact that the other 
components of the institution are in a position of judg- 
ment over the students. It is important to recognize thai 
student needs are strongly related to educational experi- 
ence, both formal and informal. Students expect, and have 
a right to expect, that the educational process will be 
structured, that they will be stimulated by it to become 
independent adults, and that they will have effectively 
transmitted to them the cultural heritage of the larger 
society. If institutional support is to have its fullest 
possible meaning it should incorporate the strength, fresh- 
ness of view, and idealism of the student body. 

The respect of students for their college or university 
can be enhanced if they are given at least these oppor- 
tunities: (I) to be listened to in the classroom without fear 
of institutional reprisal for the substance of their views, 
(2) freedom to discuss questions of institutional policy and 
operation, (3) the right to academic due process when 
charged with serious violations of institutional regulations, 
and (4) the same right to hear speakers of their own choice 
as is enjoyed by other components oCtbe institution- 
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The Role of the Faculty 
in Budgetary and Salary Matters 

The Statement which follows was prepared by the Association's Committee T on 
College and University Government. It was approved by the Council of the American 
Association of University Professors in May, 1972, and endorsed by the Fifty-eighth 
Annua! Meeting as Association policy. 



I. Generai Prindplet 

The purpose of this Statement is to define the role of the 
faculty in decisions as to the allocation of financial re- 
sources according to the principle of shared authority as 
set forth in the 1966 Statement on Government of Col- 
leges and Universities,^ and to offer some principles and 
der4vative guidelines for faculty participation in this area. 
On the subject of budgeting in general it is asserted in 
the 1966 Statement on Government: 

The allocation of resources among competing demands 
is central in the formal responsibility of the governing 
board, in the administrative authority of the president, and 
in the educational function of the faculty. Each component 
should therefore have a voice in the determination of short- 
and long-range priorities, and each should receive appro- 
priate analyses of past budgetary experience, repoils on 
current budgets and expenditures, and short- and long- 
range budgetaiy projections. The function of each compo- 
nent in budgetary matters should be understood by all; the 
allocation of authority will determine the flow of informa- 
tion and the scope of participation in decisions. 

Essentially two requirements are set forth in this pas- 
sage:* 

A. Clearly understood channels of communication 
and the accessibility of important information to those 
groups which have a legitimate interest in it. 

B. Participation by each group (governing board, 
president, and faculty) *- appropriate to the particular ex- 
pertise of each. Thus the governing board is expected to 
husband the endowment and obtain capital and operating 
funds; the president is expected to maintain existing insti- 
tutional resources and create new ones; the faculty is ex- 
pected to establish faculty salary policies and, in its 

1 Jointly formulated by the American Council on Education^ 
the Association of Governing Boards of Universities and 
Colleges, and the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors. 

^ The participation of students in budgetary decisions affect- 
ing student programs and student life is taken for granted in 
this document, but no attempt is made to define the nature of 
that participation here. 



primary responsibility for the educational function of the 
institution, to participate also in broader budgetary mat- 
ters primarily as these impinge on that function. All three 
groups, the Statement on Government makes clear, should 
participate in long-range planning. 

II. Faculty Participation in Budgeting 

The faculty should participate both in the preparation 
of the total institutional budget, and (within the frame- 
work of the total budget) in decisions relevant to the 
further apportioning of its specific fiscal divisions (sala- 
ries, academic programs, tuition, physical plants and 
grounds, etc.). The soundness of resulting decisions 
should be enhanced if an elected representative committee 
of the faculty participates in deciding on the overall 
allocation of institutional resources and the proportion to 
be devoted directly to the academic program. This com- 
mittee should be given access to all information that it 
requires to perform its task effectively, and it should have 
the opportunity to confer periodically with representatives 
of the administration and governing board. Such an in- 
stitution-level body, representative of the entire faculty, 
can play an important part in mediating the financial 
needs and the demands of different groups within the 
faculty and can be of significant assistance to the adminis* 
tration in resolving impasses which may arise when a large 
variety of demands are made on necessarily limited re- 
sources. Such a body will also be of critical importance 
in representing faculty interests and interpreting the needs 
of the faculty* to the governing board and president. The 
presence of faculty members on the governing board 
itself may, particularly in smaller institutions, constitute 
an approach that would serve somewhat the same purpose, 
but does not obviate the need for an all-faculty body 
which may wish to formulate its recommendations inde- 
pendent of other groups, in addition, at public institutions 
there are legitimate ways and means for the faculty to play 
a role in the submission and support of budgetary requests 
to the appropriate agency of government. 
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Budgetary decisions directly affecting those areas for 
which, according to the Statement on Government, the 
faculty has primary responsibility — curriculum, subject 
matter and methods of instruction, research, faculty status, 
and those aspects of student life which relate to the edu- 
cational process — should be made in concert with the 
faculty. Certain kinds of expenditures related to the aca- 
demic program, such as the allocation of funds for a par- 
ticular aspect of library development, student projects 
under faculty sponsorship, or departmental equipment, 
will require that the decision-making process be suffi- 
ciently decentralized to permit autonomy to the various 
units of the faculty (departments, divisions, schools, 
colleges, special programs) in deciding upon the use of 
their allocations within the broader limits set by the 
governing board, president, and agencies representative of 
the entire faculty. In other areas, such as faculty research 
programs, or the total library and laboratory budget, rec- 
ommendations as to the desirable funding levels for the 
ensuing fiscal period and decisions on the allocatbn of 
university funds within the current budget levels should 
be made by the university-level, all-faculty committee as 
well as by the faculty agencies directly concerned.^ The 
question of faculty salaries, as an aspect of faculty status, 
is treated separately below. 

Circumstances of financial exigency obviously pose 
special problems. At institutions experiencing major 
threats to their continued financial support, the faculty 
should be informed as early and specifically as possible of 
significant impending financial difficulties. The faculty — 
with substantial representation from its nontenured as 
well as its tenured members, since it is the former who 
are likely to bear the brunt of any reduction — should 
participate at the department, college or professional 
school, and institution-wide levels, in key decisions as to 
the future of the institution and of specific academic 
programs within the institution. The faculty, employing 
accepted standards of due process, should assume primary 
responsibility for determining the status of individual 
faculty members.'* The question of possible reductions in 
salaries and fringe benefits is discussed in Section II! be- 
low. The faculty should play a fundamental role in any 
decision which would change the basic character and 
purpose of the institution, including transformation of 
the institution, affiliation of part of the existing operation 



For obvious reasons, the focus here is on fundings from 
the resources of the institution, and not from extemal agencies 
such as private contractors or the federal government. Even 
in these cases, however, it may be possible in certain circum> 
stances for the faculty to play a part in deciding further on 
the allocation of a particular grant to various purposes related 
to the project within the institution. There should be careful 
faculty and administrative scmtiny as to the methods by which 
these funds are to be employed under the particular contract. 

* On the question of due process and appropriate terminal 
settlements for individual faculty members (on tenure or prior 
to the expiration of a term appointment) whose positions are 
being abolished, see the 1968 Recommended Inxtitutional 
Regulations on Academic Freedom and Tenure. Regulation 
4(c). 



with another institution, or merger, with the resulting 
abandonment or curtailment of duplicate programs. 

Before any decisions on curtailment become final, those 
whose work stands to be adversely affected should have 
full opportunity to be heard. In the event of a merger, 
the faculties from the two institutions should participate 
jointly in negotiations affecting faculty status and the 
academic programs at both institutions. To the extent that 
major budgetary considerations are involved in these de- 
cisions, the faculty should be given full and timely access 
to the financial information necessary to the making of 
an informed choice. In making decisions on whether 
teaching and research programs are to be curtailed, finan* 
cial considerations should not be allowed to obscure the 
fact that instruction and research constitute the essential 
reason for the existence of the university. Among the 
various considerations, difficult and often competing, that 
have to be taken into account in deciding upon particular 
reductions, the retention of a viable academic program 
necessarily should come first. Particular reductions should 
follow considered advice from the concerned departments, 
or other units of academic concentration, on the short- 
term and long-term viability of reduced programs. 

III. Faculty Farticlpition in Decisions Relating to 
Salary Policies and Procedu^^s 

The Statement on Government asserts that "the faculty 
should actively participate in the determination of policies 
and procedures governing salary increases." Salaries, of 
course, are part of the total budgetary picture; and, as 
indicated above, the faculty should participate in the de- 
cision as to the proportion of the budget to be devoted to 
that purpose. However, there is also the question of the 
role of the faculty as a body in the determination of 
individual faculty salaries. 

A. The Need for Clear and Open Policy. Many 
imagined grievances as to salary could be alleviated, and 
the development of a system of accountability to reduce 
the number of real grievances could be facilitated, if both 
the criteria for salary raises and the recommendatory pro- 
cedure itself were ( I ) designed by a representative group 
of the faculty in concert with the administration, and 
(2) open and clearly understood.'* Such accountability is 
not participation per se, but it provides the basis for a 
situation in which such participation can be more fruitful. 

Once the procedures arc established, the person or 
group who submits the initial salary recommendation (usu- 
ally the department chairman, singly or in conjunction with 
an elected executive committee of the department) should 
be informed of its status at each further stage of the 
salary-determination process. As the 1966 Statement 
points out, the chief competence for the judgment of a 
colleague rests in the department, school, or program 
(whichever is the smallest applicable unit of faculty 



This section does not take into account those situations in 
which salaries are determined upon according to a step system 
and/or a standard salary is negotiated for each rank. The 
salary policy and, in effect, individual salaries are public in- 
formation under such systems. 
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government within the institution), and in most cases the 
salary recommendation presumably derives from that 
judgment. The recommending officer should have the 
opportunity to defend that recommendation at a later 
stage in the event of a serious challenge to it. 

B. Levels of Decision-Making, Not ail institutions 
provide for an initial salary recommendation by the de- 
partmental chairman or his equivalent; the Association re- 
gards it as desirable, for the reasons already mentioned, 
that the recommendation normally originate at the de* 
partmental level. Further review is normally conducted 
by the appropriate administrative officers; they should, 
when they have occasion to question or inquire further 
regarding the departmental recommendation, solicit in- 
formed faculty advice by meeting with the departmental 
head or chairman and, if feasible, the elected body of 
the faculty. It is also deiirablr that a mechanism exist for 
review of a salary recommendation, or of a final salary 
decision, by a representative elected committee of the 
faculty above the departmental level in cases involving a 
complaint.^ Such a committee should have access to 
information on faculty salary levels. Another faculty 
committee, likewise at a broader level than that of the 
department, may be charged with the review of routine 
recommendations. 

Of the role of the governing board in college and uni- 
versity government, the Statement on Government says: 
*The governing board of an institution of higher educa- 
tion, while maintaining a general overview, entrusts the 

^ See the Recommended Institutional Regulations on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure, Regulation 15, "Grievance Proce- 
dures." 



conduct of administration to the administrative officers, 
the president and the deans, and the conduct of teaching 
and research to the faculty. The board should undertake 
appropriate self-limitation." The Statement adds that "in 
the broadest sense of the term*" the board "should pay 
attention to personnel policy.** The thrust of these re- 
marks is that it is inadvisable for a governing board to 
make decisions on individual salaries, except those of the 
chief administrative officers of the institution. Not only 
do such decisions take time which should be devoted to 
the t>oard*s functions of overview and long-range plan- 
ning, but such decisions also are in most cases beyond 
the competence of the board. 

When financial exigency leads to a reduction in the 
overall salary budget for teaching and research, the 
governing board, while assuming final responsibility for 
setting the limits imposed by the resources available to 
the institution, should delegate to the faculty and adminis- 
tration concurrently any further review of the implication 
of the situation for individual salaries, and the facuhy 
should be given the opportunity to minimize the hardship 
to its individual members by careful examination of what- 
ever alternatives to termination of services are feasible. 

Fringe Benefits. The faculty should participate in 
the selection of fringe benefit programs and in the periodic 
review of those programs. It should be recognized that ot 
these $o<alled fringe benefits, at least those included in 
Committee Z*s definition of total compensation have the 
same standing as direct faculty salaries and are separated 
for tax purposes. They should be considered and dealt 
with in the same manner as direct payment of faculty 
salary. 
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On Institutional Problems 
Resulting from Financial Exigency: 
Some Operating Guidelines 



The guidelines which follow reflect Association policy as set forth in the Rec- 
ommended Institutional Regulations on Academic Freedom and Tenure, The Role 
of the Faculty in Budgetary and Salary Matters, and other policy documents. They 
were formulated by the Association's stqff, in consultation with the Joint Committee 
on Financial Exigency, Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure, and 
Committee T on College and University Government. They were first issued in 
1971, and reissued in slightly revised form in 1972. 



\. There should be early, careful, and meaningful faculty 
involvement in decisions relating to the reduction of in- 
structional and research programs. In making such deci- 
sions, financial considerations should not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that instruction and research constitute 
the essential reason for the existence of the university. 

2. Given a decision to reduce the overall academic pro- 
gram, it should then become the primary i^sponsibility of 
the faculty to determine where within the program reduc- 
tions should be made. Before any such determination be- 
comes final, those whose life*s work stands to be adversely 
affected should have the right to be heard 

3. Among the various considerations, difficult and often 
competing, that have to be taken into account in deciding 
upon particular reductions, the retention of a viable aca- 
demic program shouki necessarily come first. Particular 
reductions should follow considered advice from the con- 
cerned departments, or other units of academic concentra- 
tion, on the short-term and long-term viability of reduced 
programs. 

4. As particular reductions are considered, rights under 
academic tenure should be protected. The service of a 
tenured professor should not be terminated in favor of re- 
taining someone without tenure who may at a particular 
moment seem to be more productive. Tenured faculty 
members should be given every opportunity, in accord- 
ance with Regulation 4(c) of the Association's Recom- 
mended Institutional Regulations on Academic Freedom 



and Tenure^ to readapt within a department or elsewhere 
within the institution; institutional resources should be 
made available for assistance in readaptation. 
5. In some cases, an arrangement for the eariy retire- 



Recommended institutional Regulations 4{c): 
Where termination of an appointment with continuous tenure, 
or of a nontenured appointment before the end of the specified 
term, is based upon bona fide financial exigency or discontinu- 
ance of a program or department of instruction, Regulation 5 
[dismissal proceedings] will not apply, but faculty members 
shall be able to have the issues reviewed by the faculty, or by 
an appropriate faculty committee (such as the faculty's griev< 
ance committee), with ultimate review of all controverted 
issues by the governing board. In every case of financial 
exigency or discontinuance of a program or department of in- 
struction, the faculty member concerned will be given notice or 
severance salary not less than as prescribed in Regulation 8 (at 
least a year of notice, for faculty members on continuing ap- 
pointment]. Befbre terminating an appointment because of the 
abandonment of a program or department of instruction* the 
insUtutkin will make every effort to place affected facuiiy mem- 
bers in other suitable positions. If an appointment is terminated 
before the end of the period of appointment, because of financial 
exigency, or because of the discontinuance of a program of in- 
structk>n, the released faculty member*s place will not be filled 
by a replacement within a period of two years, unless the re- 
leased faculty member has been offered reappointment and a 
reasonable time within which to accept or decline it. 

Sec "1972 Recommended Institutional Regulations on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure," AAUP Bulletin, Winter, S-* I, pp. 
428-433. 
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ment of a tenured faculty member, by investing appropriate 
additional institutional funds into the individuaFs retire- 
ment income (and ordinarily feasible only when social 
security benefits begin), may prove to be desirable if the 
faculty member is himself agreeable to it. 

6. In those cases where there is no realistic choice other 
than to terminate the services of a tenured faculty member, 
the granting of at least a year of notice should be afforded 
high financial priority. 

7. The granting of adequate notice to nontenured faculty 
should also be afforded high financial priority. The non> 
reappointment of nontenured faculty, when dictated by 
financial exigency, should be a consideration independent 
of the procedural standard outlined in the Recommended 
Institutional Regulations 4(c), with one exception: when 
the need to make reductions has demonstrably emerged 
after the appropriate date by which notice should be given, 
financial compensation to the degree of lateness of notice 
should be awarded when reappointment is not feasible. 



8. A change from full-time to part-time service, on 
grounds of financial exigency, may occasionally be a fea- 
ture of an acceptable settlement, but in and of itself such a 
change should not be regarded as an alternative to the pro- 
tections set forth in the Recommended Institutional Regu- 
lations 4(c) or as a substitute for adequate notice. 

9. When one institution merges with another, the negoti- 
ations leading to merger should include every effort to rec- 
ognize the tenure of all faculty members involved. When a 
faculty member who has held tenure can be offered only a 
term appointment following a merger, he should have the 
alternative of resigning and receiving at least a year of 
severance salary. 

10. When financial exigency is so dire as to warrant 
cessation of operation, the institution's highest obligation 
in settling its affairs should be to assist those engaged in the 
academic process so that, with minimal injury, they can 
continue their work elsewhere. 
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Faculty Participation in the Selection 
and Retention of Administrators: 

A Report of Committee T 



The following report was prepared by the Association's Committee T on Col- 
lege and University Government, At its meeting in March, 1972, the Committee 
voted to publish the report in the Bulletin, with an invitation for comments from 
Association members, chapters, and conferences, and from other interested persons. 



Introduction 

The 1966 Statement on Government of Colleges and 
Universities rests largely upon the conviction that inter- 
dependence, communication, and joint action among U)e 
constituents of a college or university enhance the insti- 
tution's ability to solve educational problems. As one 
facet of this interdependence, the Statement asserts the 
expectation that faculty members will have a significant 
role in the selection of academic administrators, including 
the president, academic deans, department heads, and 
chairmen.^ As a corollary, it is equally important that 
faculty members contribute significantly to judgments and 
decisions regarding the retention or nonretention of the 
administrators whom they have helped select. 



1 According to the Statement (**Statement on Government 
of Colleges and Universities,*' 4AVP Bulletin, Winter, 1966. 
pp^375.9): 

"'Joint effort of a most critical kind must be taken when 
an institution chooses a new president. The selection of a 
chief administrative officer should follow upon cooperative 
search by the governing board and tf)e faculty, taking into 
consideration the opinions of others who are appropriately 
interested. The president should be equally qualified to serve 
both as the executive officer of the governing board and as 
the chief^ academic officer of the institution and the faculty. 
Hi% dMal role requires that he be able to interpret to board 
and faculty the educational views and concepts of tnstitu- 
tidhat go^^mment of the other. He shoukl have the confi- 
dence of the board and the faculty. 

*The selection of academic deans and other chief academic 
ofileep should be the responsibility of the president with the 
advice of and in consultation with the appropriate faculty." 
(p. 377) 

*The chairman or head of a department, who serves as the 
chief representative of his department within an institutira, 
should be selected either by departmenul election or by ap- 



The Selection of Administrators 

The Statement emphasizes the primary role of faculty 
and board tn the search for a president. The search may 
be initiated either by separate committees of the faculty 
and board or by a joint committee of the faculty and 
board or of faculty, board, students, and others; and 
separate committees may subsequently be joined. In a 
joint committee, the numbers from each constituency 
should refiect both the primacy of faculty concern and 
the range of other groups, including students, that have a 
legitimate claim to some involvement. Each major group 
should elect its own members to serve on the committee, 
and the rules governing the search should be arrived at 
jointly. A joint committee should determine the size of 
the majority which will be controlling in making an ap- 
pointment. When separate committees are used, the 
board, with whom Uie legal power of appointment rests, 
should eitiier select a name from among those submitted 
by the faculty committee or should agree that no person 
will be chosen over the objections of the faculty com- 
mittee. 

The Statement on Government indicates that the 
faculty role is not as fully coordinate with the selection 
of academic deans and other administrative officers as it 
is with respect to the selection of a president. Some 



pointment following oMisultation with members dl the de- 
partment and of related departments; appointments shoukl 
normally be in conformity with department members' judg- 
ment. The chairman or department head shoukl not have 
tenure in his office; his tenure as a faculty nnember is a matter 
of separate right. He should serve for a stated term but 
without prejudice to re-election or to reappointmeiU by pro- 
cedures which involve appropriate facuhy consultation.** (p. 
378). 
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academic administrators whose role is almost entirely that 
of advisor to the president are less directly accountable to 
the faculty than is the president himself, and they must, 
therefore, be congenial or at least acceptable to him. 
Other academic administrators, such as the academic 
dean, or the dean of a college or other academic sub- 
division, are by the nature of their duties more directly de- 
pendent on faculty support. In such instances, a primary 
faculty role in the search is highly desirable, and may 
be particularly critical in institutions where the dean plays 
a directly influential role vis-a-vis the faculty. Even here, 
however, the president, after fully weighing the views of 
the, faculty, must make the final choice. Nonetheless, 
sound academic practice dictates that he not choose a 
person over the reasoned opposition of the faculty. 

The Retention of Administrators 

The decision to retain or, more significantly, not to 
retain an administrator should be subject to the same 
deliberative process and made by the same groups re- 
sponsible for his sele<*tion. Whereas the selection of an 
administrator is essentially an exercise in foresight, a 
decision respecting his retention affords the opportunity 
for relevant academic groups to assess, on the basis of 
experience, the confidence in which the administrator is 
held 

The faculty role in determining the retention of aca- 
demic deans and others at this administrative level should 
be co-extensive with the faculty role in their selection. 
Just as sound academic practice suggests that the presi- 
dent not choose an administrator seriously objectionable 



to the faculty, sound practice also dictates that he neither 
retain the administrator found wanting by faculty stand- 
ards, nor that he arbitrarily dismiss an administrator who 
meets the accountability standards of the academic com- 
munity. In either case his final judgment should be 
made subject to consultation with the administrator*^ 
relevant constituency and preferably by an institutional* 
ized and jointly determined procedure. 

With respect to the chief administrative officer, the 
1966 Statement specifies that the 'leadership role'* of the 
president *1s supported by delegated authority from the 
board and faculty.** His retention of authority, therefore, 
like his acquisition of tt, should be subject to the con- 
fidence in which he is held by faculty and board. Rather 
than assuming that he has acquired de facto tenure in 
his position as president, some system should be sought 
which would a^flect from time to time the level of con- 
fidence he enjoys. 

Such a system mi^ht take the form of a term appoint- 
ment, near the end of which the president*s term could 
be reviewed by formal or informal agreement, and he 
could be reappointed for another term or not be reap- 
pointed. Alternatively, at the request of either the board 
or the faculty, a joint review of his status might t>e made. 

In any event, principal administrative officers should 
not be dismissed for any reason without significant in- 
volvement of the faculty of an institution. They should 
be protected from arbitrary removal by evolving proce- 
dures through joint effort, by which both their rights and 
the interests of various constituencies are adequately safe- 
guarded. 
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Joint Statement on Faculty Status 
of College and University Librarians 



The following statement has been drafted by the Joint Committee on College Library 
Problems, a national committee representing the Association of College and Research 
Libraries, the Association of American Colleges, and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. The statement has been officially endorsed by the Board and Annual 
Meeting of the Association of College and Research Libraries, Publication of the state- 
ment was authorizgd by AAUFs Council at its meeting in October, 1972. 



As the primary means through which students and faculty 
gain access to the storehouse of organized knowledge, the 
college and university library performs a unique and in- 
dispensable function in the educational process. This 
function will grow in importance as students assume 
greater responsibility for their own intellectual and social 
development. Indeed, all members of the academic com* 
munity are likely to become increasingly dependent on 
skilled professional guidance in the acquisition and use 
of library resources as the forms and numbers of these 
resources multiply, scholariy materials appear in more 
languages, bibliographical systems become more compli- 
cated, and library technology grows increasingly sophis- 
ticated. The librarian who provides such guidance plays 
a major role in the learning process. 

The character and quality of an institution of higher 
learning are shaped in large measure by the nature of its 
library hddings and the ease and imagination with which 
those resources are made accessible to members of the 
academic community. Consequently, all members of the 
faculty should take an active interest in the operation and 
development of the library. Because the scope and char- 
acter of library resources should be taken into account in 
such important academic decisions as curricular planning 
and faculty appointments, librarians should have a voice 
in the development of the institution's educational policy. 

Librarians perform a teaching and research role inas- 
much as they instruct students formally and informally 
and advise and assist faculty in their scholarly pursuits. 
Librarians are also themselves involved in the research 
function; many conduct research in their own professional 
interests and in the discharge of their duties. 

Where the role of college and university librarians, as 
described in the preceding paragraphs, requires them to 
function essentially as part of the faculty, this ^incttonal 
identity should be recognized by granting of faculty status. 
Neither administrative responsibilities nor professional 



degrees, titles, or skills, per se, qualify members of the 
academic community for feculty status. The function of 
the librarian as participant in the processes of teaching 
and research is the essential criterion of faculty status. 

College and university librarians share the professional 
concerns ot faculty members. Academic freedom, for 
example, is indispensable to librarians, because they are 
trustees of knowledge with the responsibility of insuring 
the availability of information and ideas, no matter how 
controversial, so that teachers may freely teach and stu- 
dents may freely learn. Moreover, as members of the 
academic community, librarians should have latitude in 
the exercise of their professional judgment within the 
library, a share in shaping policy within the institution, 
and adequate opportunities for professional development 
and appropriate reward. 

Faculty status entails for librarians the same rights and 
responsibilities as for other members of the faculty. They 
should have corresponding entitlement to rank, promo- 
tion, tenure, compensation, leaves, and research funds, 
and the protection of academic due process. They must 
go through the same process of evaluation and meet the 
same standards as other faculty members.^ 

On some campuses, adequate procedures for extending 
faculty status to librarians have already been worked out. 
These procedures vary from campus to campus because 
o-^ iilstitutional differences. In the development of such 
procedures, it is essential that the general faculty or its 
delegated agent determine the specific steps by which any 
professional position is to be accorded faculty rank and 
status. In any case, academic positions which are to be 
accorded faculty rank and status should be approved by 



1 C/. 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure: 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards in 
Faculty Dismiisai Proceedings; 1972 Statement on Leaves of 
Absence. 
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the senate or the facuity-at-iarge before submission to the 
president and to the governing board for approval 

With respect to library governance, it is to be presumed 
that the governing board, the administrative officers, the 
library faculty, and representatives of the general faculty 
will share in the determination of library policies that 
affect the general interesU of the institution and its edu- 
cational program. In matters of internal governance, the 



library will operate like other academic units with respect 
to decisions relating to appointments, promotions, tenure, 
and conditions of service.^ 



2 Cf. 1966 Statement on Government of Colleges and Unh 
versities, formulated by the American Council on Education, 
American Association of University Professors, and Asso- 
ciation of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges. 
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Student Participation 
in College and University Government 

A Report of Committee T 



The 1966 Statement on Government of Colleges and Universities' refers to 
students as "an institutional componen coordinate in importance with trustees, 
administrators, and faculty" notes that "students do not in fact presently have a 
significant voice in the government of colleges and universities" and expresses the 
hope that (he educational community will "turn its attention to an important need." 

The repou which appears below was prepared by Committee Ton College and 
University Government. The Committee and the Association's Council in 1970 
approved the current text for publication as a tentative approach to an area which 
requires further study and consultation. 



Introduction 

The purpose of this report is to define the principles 
and identify several appropriate areas of student partici- 
pation in the government of colleges and universities. 
The report itself is based on the premise that students 
as !nembers of the academic community, in addition to 
tlieir rigl »s as set forth in the Joint Statement on Rights 
and Freedoms of Students, have a distinctive ole which, 
in respects stated beluw, qualifies them lo share in the 
exercise of responsible authority on campus; the exercise 
of that authority is part of their education. Furthermore, 
there is a greater likelihood of responsible student involve- 
ment when students participate in institutional decisions 

'Jointly formulated by the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, the American Council on Education, and ihe 
Association of Governing Boaids of Universities ^nd Colleges. 
The AAUP Council adopted the Sutement in 1966; and the 
Fifty-third Annual Meeting in April. 1967; the ACE and AGB 
have commended it to their member institutions and boards. 

Other statements deal with tLe protections due the indi- 
vidual student or faculty member: the 1940 StatemenHjf Fmtctples 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure, the 1958 Statement on Pro- 
cedural Standards in Faculty Dtsmtsiat Proceedings <the basic 
policy statements, formulated and adopted by the American 
Auociation of University Professors and the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges, relating to academic freedom, tenure, and academic 
due process); the \961 Jomt Statement on Rights and Freedoms 
of Students, sipptoy^ by the American Association of University 
Profesiors, Ij.S. National Student Association. Association of 
American CoHeges. National Association of Student Personnel 
Administrators, and National Associiition of Women Deans and 
Counselors; and the 1971 Procedural Standards in the Renewal or 
Nonrenewal of Faculty Aplmntments. 



through orderly processes and to tlie degree appropriate 
in particular circumstances. 

Most importantly, joint effort aniong all groups in the 
institution — students, faculty, administration, and gov- 
erning board — is a prerequisite of sound academic gov- 
ernment. A further prerequisite is that all must see 
themselves as custodians of academic freedom. Like any 
other group . udenis should have a voice, sometimes the 
predominan' ' lice, in decisions which affect them, and 
their opinions should be regularly solicited even in those 
areas in which they iiold a secondary interest. But 
academic government depends on more than the accom- 
'"'Hiation of diverse interests. Joint effort, to be effec- 
I must be rooted in the concept of shared authority. 
I he exercise of shared authority in college and university 
government, like the protection of academic f.eedom, 
requires tolerance, respect, and a sense of community 
which arises from participation in a common enterprise. 
The exact mode and extent of student participation 
depend on conditions which ^'ary from one institution 
to another; but whatever the area of participation or the 
form it assumes, the need for cooperation among all group 
is inescapable. 

Student Participation in Academic Atfairt^ 

The rights of students to free inquir* and expression in 
the classroom and in conference is asserted in the Joint 
Statement on Rights and Freedoms of Students. Stiidents 
also have a stake in the quality of their forma! education, 
which must take into account their needs and desires. I he 
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categories which follow are those in which student involve- 
ment is commonly found; they are not intended to exclude 
other areas of involvement, which might be developed 
where there is sufficient student interest. It is for the 
particular institution to determine the mode and extent 
of student involvement and the criteria of eligibility for 
that involvement. 

A. Admissions 

Students have a stake in the size, composition, ^and 
quality of the student body, and should have their views 
on admissions heard along with those of faculty and ad- 
ministration. Similarly, graduate students should be able 
to participate constructively in decisions regarding the 
admissions policy of their respective departments. 

B. Academic Programs 

Students should be consulted in decisions regarding the 
development of already-existing programs and the estab- 
lishment of new programs. As members of the academic 
community they should have the opportunity for similar 
involvement with respect to course load and degree re- 
quirements. For example, they may submit reports to the 
administration or the appropriate faculty or departmental 
committees through their own curriculum committees, or 
through membership in joint curriculum committees. 
When provision is made for an experimental student- 
operated curriculum, students should have primary re- 
sponsibility for decision-making.-' When provision is made 
for student participation in curricular decisions, criteria 
Cor eligibility should be deviled jointly by faculty and 
students. 

C Academic Courses and Staff 

Studenu should have the opportunity, through esub- 
lished institutional mechanisms, to assess the value of a 
course to them, and to make suggestions as to its direction. 
Stiidenu should also be able to express their views on the 
form and condua of a class which they have taken, for 
example through an evaluative questionnaire prepared by 
joint faculty-student effort, and their opinions should be 
weighed in faculty decisions affecting faculty status. The 
faculty member, of course, should be duly protected from 
capricious and uninformed judgment by studenu. just as 
he should be from such judgment by anyone else. 

D. Academic Evaluation 

The method by which students are evaluated is properly 
of concern to them. Accordingly, students should be heard 
with respect to the grading system at an institution. They 
should also have dearly established means of recourse 
against prejudiced or capricious grading. 

E. Academic Environment 

Thq scheduling of courses clalS size, distribution of night 
and day classes, calendar arrangements, library policy and 



•^By "primary responsibility" is meant the ability to uke 
action which has the force of legislation and can be over- 
ruled only in rare insuncei and for compelling reasons stated 
in dc ail. 



development, and similar acadeiiiit arrangements and 
services affect the ability of students to do academic work. 
They should share in the formation of policies on these 
matters. 

Student Participation in Other Institutional Affatrs 

A. Extracurricular Activities 

Students should have primary responsibility for ac- 
tivities sponsored by the student Uxly. Other appropriate- 
persons and groups should be able to discuss such activities 
and be consulted with respect to them, .\mong these 
activities are cultural programs sponsored by the student 
body, student political affairs, and student publications; 
the intellectual vitality and academic freedom of the stu- 
dent body will be insured in such activities by adequate 
^representation of student taste and opinion. 

B. Student Regulations 

Students should have primary responsibility for the 
formulation of clear and readily available regulations 
pertaining to their personal lives, subject only to such 
restrictions as may be imposed by law. 

C. Student Discipline 

Studenu should have the opportunity to participate in 
establishing standards and procedures which govern stu- 
dent discipline, and take part also in the actual disci- 
plinary process. Disciplinary proceedings should be in 
accordance with the provisions of the Joint Statement on 
Rights and Freedoms of Students, 

D. Other Institutional Concerns 

Students have a right to be heard, through formal means, 
on questions involving an institution's budget, its physical 
resources, and its relationship with groups or agencies 
external to the campus. Provisions should exist for the 
transmission of student views on such matters to the 
faculty, president, and governing board. 

Implementation 

The implementation of the above principles is properly 
subject to innumerable local variations. On studenu 
themselves falls the difficult task of assuring that the 
diversity of student interesu and opinions is adequately 
represented. All individuals and groups at an institution 
should support the development of appropriate forms of 
student participation by assuring that organizations pur- 
porting to represent student interests possess a mandate 
from a clearly defined electorate, are accountable to diat 
electorate, and function through orderly procedures agreed 
upon through joint action by students and the other 
memben of the academic community. Student represcnu- 
tives, like other representatives in any area of university 
government, should be free to vote according to their best 
judgment. At all times, studenu should enjoy protection 
from the exercise of tyranny by a majority or a minority, 
the right to petition for and be g,*antcd an open hearing 
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on a question of student righu or student participation, 
and the right of access — both to information on institu- 
tional government and to grievance procedures for com- 
plaints relating to their life in and out of the classroom. 

Limits on participation by students may be dictated in 
some instances, such as those in which a violation of law 
or of confidentiality might result. Where any limitation 
exists, the student should have the right to challenge it in 
a manner consistent with legality and the principles of 
academic freedom. All forms of participation in the gov- 
ernment of the institution should be so devised as to 
preserve the academic freedom to which all groups are 
equally entitled. 

Student involvement in institutional government may 
include membership — ^voting and nonvoting — on depart- 
mental committees, on college or division councils and 
committees, or on the university senate or any other 
principal legislative body and its committees. Where they 
do not hold membership on these bodies, students should 
be able to place matters for action on their agendas and 
to receive a prompt report on the disposition of those 
. — matters. Student opinion should also be consulted, where 
feasible, in the selection of president?, chief academic and 
nonacademic administrative officers including the dean of 



studenU, and faculty. Sometimes separate and parallel 
student structures are desired in place of or in addition to 
mixed bodies. Where this is the case, care should be taken 
to guarantee that the student bodies not function merely 
as subordinate entities subject to arbitrary veto by faculty 
or administrative groups, and that all groups enjoy mean- 
ingful channels of appeal. The procedure for election or 
appointment of students to duly constituted instruments 
of student participation should be developed in consulta- 
tion with all directly concerned persons and groups. It 
should be 'nade available as information to the entire 
campus community, and be reviewed periodically. 

Meaningful participation in college and university 
government is not guaranteed merely by the presence of 
students on committees; in some cases, indeed, this may 
inhibit free student expression. Such expression may well 
play an important role in institutional affairs through the 
campus newspaper, published evaluations of courses, or 
discussion programs on the state of the institution which 
bring different constituencies together. In any case, the 
informal exchange of opinion, like the formal participa- 
tion in the processes of institutional government, should 
involve students, faculty, administration, and governing 
board in a continuing joint effort. 
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Statement on Collective Bargaining 



The statement which follows was prepared by the Association's Committee N and 
approved for publication by the Council in October, 1972. It supersedes the Statement 
of Policy on Representation of Economic and Professional Interests, approved by the 
Council in 1968 and amended in 1969. 



Collective bargaining, in offering a rational and equitable 
means of distributing resources and of providing recour^ 
for an aggrieved individual, can buttress and complonent 
the sound principles and practices of higher education 
which the American Association of University Professors 
has long supported. Where appropriate, therefore, the 
Association will pursue collective bargaining as a major 
additional way of realizing its goals in higher education, 
and it will provide assistance on a selective basis to inter- 
ested local chapters.! 

As large segments of the American faculty community 
manifest an interest in collective bargaining, there is a 
pressing need to develop a specialized model of collective 
bargaining in keeping with the standards of higher edu- 
cation. From its vantage point as the paramount national 
organization in formulating and implementing the prin- 
ciples that govern relationships of academic life, the Asso- 
ciation has the unique potential, indeed the responsibility, 
to achieve through its chrpters a mode of collective bar- 
gaining consistent with the best features of higher edu- 
cation. To leave the shaping of collective bargaining to 
organizations lacking the established dedication to prin- 
ciples developed by the Association and widely accepted 
by the academic community endangers those principles. 
To the extent that the Association is influential in the 
shaping of collective bargaining, t( e principles of academic 
freedom and tenure and the primary responsibility of a 
faculty for determining academic policy will be secured. 

The longstanding programs of the Association are 
means to achieve a number of basic ends at colleges and 
universities: the enhancement of academic freedom and 
tenure; of due process; of sound academic government. 
Collective bargaining, properly used, is essentially another 
means to achieve these ends, and at the same time^ to 
strengthen the influence of the faculty in the distribution 
of an institution's economic resources. The implementa- 
tion of Association-supported principles, reliant upon pro- 



^ Operating procedures for assisting chapters interested in 
collective bargaining are available from the Association's 
Washington Ofllce. 



fessional traditions and upon moral suasion, can be effec- 
tively supplemented by a collective bargaining agreement 
and given the force of law. 

Policy for a Chapter Which 
Achieves Representethre Stetut 

A. When a chapter of the Association attains the status 
of representative of the faculty, it will seek to: 

1. Protect and promote the economic and professional 
interests of the facuity as a whole in accordance 
with the established principles of the Association. 

2. Establish within the institution democratic struc- 
tures which provide full participation by all faculty 
members in accordance with the Statement on 
Government of Colleges and Universities, 

3. Obtain explicit guarantees of academic freedom and 
tenure in accordance with the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure, the 
1958 Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty 
Dismissal Proceedings, the 1971 Statement on Pro- 
cedural Standards in the Renewtd or Nonrenewal of 
Faculty Appointment-;, and other policy statements 
of the Association. 

4. Create an orderly and clearly defined procedure 
within the f^«culty governmental structure for 
prompt ccnsideration of problems and grievances 
of faculty members, to which procedure any 
affected individual or group shall have full access. 

B. In any agency shop or compulsory dues check-off 
arrangement, a chapter or other Association agwicy 
should incorporate provisions designed to accommodate 
affirmatively asserted conscientious objection to such an 
arrangement with any representative. 

C. It is the policy of the Association (with which 
chapters should comply whether or not they are acting in 
a representative capacity) to call or support a faculty 
strike or other work stoppage only in extraordinary situ- 
ations which so flagrantly violate academic freedom or the 
principles of academic government, or which are so re- 
sistant to rational methods of discussion, persuasion, and 
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conciliation, that faculty members nay feel impelled to 
express their condemnation by withhdding their services, 
either individually or in concert with others. It should be 
assumed that faculty members will exercise their ri^t to 
strike only if they believe that another component of th^ 



institution (or a controlling agency of government, such 
as a legislature or governor) is inflexibly bent on a course 
which undermines an essential element of the educational 
process. (See the Association's provisional Statement on 
Faculty Participation in Strikes,) 
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Faculty Participation in Strikes 



The pfllowmg teltorl oj llie Sfiectal Jottti CommiUee oti Hflnesntlftlton, 
lUirgdintng, ami Sandions, tmhuimg the Inofmsed Shilettietil oti Fmuhy Harha- 
Imfiori itt Strikes, was ajtjnoved for fiubhcahou by the Coutidl of (he Amertaitt 
Assocmtwu oj Ctttverstiy Professors itt Aftri!, 1968. 



On December 15* 1965, the administration of St. John'i 
University (New York) summarily suspended from teach* 
ing 22 members of the faculty and notified them and 11 
others that they would be dismissed at the end of their 
then current contracu. This unprecedented event, pre- 
ceded by a period of worsening relations between the 
administration and paru of the faculty, was followed on 
January 3, 1966, by what was probably the first major 
faculty strike against a university administration in the 
United Sutes. The strike did not succeed, in that the 
university continued to operate, and the dismissed teachers 
were not reinsuted.^ 

Less than a year and a half later, the announcement 
at Catholic University (Washington, D.^;) that a faculty 
member would not be reuined (after he had been recom- 
mended for promotion) led to a total and almost spon- 
taneous refusal by students to attend classes and by the 
faculty to meet their classes. Aher four days, the bishops 
who composed the governing board of Catholic Univer* 
sity rescinded the dismissal. Not long after, an acting 
kector was appointed, who is reported to have said that, 
had he been a member of the faculty at the time, he 
would have joined in the strike (if what happened could 
properly be called a strike).^ 

In the same two years, 1966-67, there were, in a number 



lAAUP BuUetin, Spring, 1966, pp. 1219; and Summer, 1966, 
p. 124. 

iNew York Times, Aprtt 21, 1967; and October 10, 1967. 



of institutions, student-led demonstrations which included 
mass absences from classes. Some faculty members co- 
operated in some of these demonstrations by refusing to 
meet their classes. There was a strike in a large urban 
institution, the Chicago City College, in which the grounds, 
unlike those in the St. John's and Catholic University 
episodes, were primarily economic. The faculty thought 
that they were underpaid and overworked; in addition, 
the Cook County College Teachers Union was seeking 
recognition as the faculty's bargaining agent. It achieved 
recognition, some gain in faculty salaries, and a reduction 
in faculty workload. 

Along with these dramatic and unsettling events, the 
last five years have witnessed a rise of interest in collec- 
tive represenution and bai^gaining in nublic institutioiu 
of higher edtication, stimulated by the passage of legis- 
lation in major sutes designated to legitimate collective 
bargaining by public employees.' Where the American 
Federation of Teachers has been aaive in organizing fac- 
ulties, it has had no hesiution in avowing its willingneu 
to resort to a union's ultimate weapon in economic bar- 
gaining, the strike.^ 

The response of one governing board, the Regenu of 
the University of California, to a brief strike at Berkeley, 
chiefly of teaching assisunts, was to threaten the possibility 



SNew York, Michigan, Rhode Island. 
* Columbus, Ohio, DupaUh, ApHl 23, 1966; New York Times, 
I August 25, 1966. 
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of dismissal of any university personnel "who participate 
in any strike or otherwise fail to meet their assigned duties 
in an effort to disrupt the University administration, 
teaching, or research. . . /' ^ 

In view of these events and movements, it has become 
important if not imperative for the American Association 
of University Professors to review its own position in 
respect to the professional propriety of a concerted with- 
holding of faculty services. In blunter parlance, what is 
the Association's posirion on faculty strikes? 

Tlie issues were first adumbrated at an .Association con- 
ference on representation of economic interests convened 
in December, 1964.^ Tliey might have been left to leisurely 
debate hac it not been for the shocking dismissals at St. 
John's, and die subsequent strike call by the American 
Federation of Teachers when efforts at mediation (includ- 
ing those of our Association) had failed. 

The Association's leadership was then obliged to react 
to the fact, not simply the theory, of a faculty strike. 

The Executive Committee, on January 6, 1966. author- 
ized the General Secretary to release a statement which 
made the following points of general application (they 
have been numbered by this committee for convenience 
in reference). 

[i.] The American Aiiociation of University Professors has 
never looked upon the strike as an appropriate mechanism 
for resolving academic controversies or violations of aca- 
demic principles and sundards. Regardless of an immediate 
situation it is in the best long-run interesu of the institu- 
tion and the academic community to use approaches and 
procedures developed by that community to meet its own 
objectives and needs. Accordingly, the Association docs not 
endorse a strike against an academic institution. 

After promising a "thorough investigation" of the sum- 
mary dismissals at St. John's, and support to faculty mem- 
bers improperly dismissed, the statement went on to say: 

[2.] In their role as teachers, faculty memiiers have a 
primary responsibility to their students. Accordingly, if a 
strike is called, the individual facuky member must care- 
fully weigh this responsibility to his studenu in reaching 
his decision whether or not to respect a picket tine set up 
by his colleagues. In a continuing and flagrant situation, a 
refusal by-iiHltviduat faculty memliers to cross picket lines 
maintained by their colleagues, when their refusal is based 
upon personal dicutes of conscience and their intimate 
familiarity with the facu, should not l)e considered a viola- 
tion of professional ethia. 

[5.] Faculty members must, of course, also honor the posi- 
tion of those of their colleagues who, on the l)asis of general 
professional considerations and their obligations to their 
students, continue to meet their classes. 

[i.] In the same context the Association believes further 
that it is not a violation of professional responsibility for 
a faculty member to refuse to teach the classes of a col- 
league who has been dismissed in violation of accepted 
principles of acadeitiic freedom or tenure. 

We call particular attention to the propositions we 
have numbmd S and 4, because we think there can be 



9 University of California, luivtrsiiy Bulletin, May I, 1967. 
pp 157-8. 

• AAUP BulUtin, Autumn, I965» pp. S74-7. 



no question of their correctness. We also believe that 
proposition number 2 is a correct statement of the con« 
flict of loyalties that an individual faculty meml)er may 
encounter, if a strike is called. It points the way to an 
ethical resolution, motivated by an informed conscience. 

M for the first proposition, its origin in the history of the 
.\sso(iation is clear enough but has never been formalized. 
But it doubtless represented dominant sentiment at the 
time. It was soon reiterated, although in a different context 
and perhaps for different reasons* when the Council, on 
May 1, 1966, adopted an interim policy on "the role of 
Association chapters as exclusive bargaining representa- 
tives/* If, within the circumscribed conditions there set 
forth, a chapter should become an exclusive representative 
of its faculty, the statement declared that "no strike or 
work stoppage will be called or supported by the chapter 
or its officers." ^ 

Both statements, those of January 6 and May I, were 
the produa of some urgency and of limited considera- 
tion. Many meml>ers of the Council were not sure that 
they represented the best that could be said on a trouble- 
some and potentially divisive topic. The Council ac- 
cordingly adopted a resolution proposed on behalf of 
Conmiittee A, on April 30, 1967, calling on the President 
to appoint a conunittee to "report to the Council on the 
subject of the implications of the use by professors of 
concerted refusal to perform services as a sanction for 
obtaining various objectives, and to report on the apprci- 
priateness of various kinds of administration responses to 
the use of this sanction by professors." ^ 

The committee formed pursuant to this resolution ^ 
had little experience with faculty strikes to draw upon, 
even taking into account the episodes mentioned at the 
beginning of this report. The history and law of strikes 
in commerce and industry we think have limited applica- 
tion in view of the premises we hold about the special 
status of our profession. 

We have attempted to arrive at a principled position, 
which would also be a prudent one. We have come to 
believe that we should not adhere to the implication of 
the January 6, 1966, statement tKat a strike is never "an 
appropriate mechanism for resolving academic contro- 
versiei or violations of academic principles and standards/' 
But we are acutely aware that there are a variety of 
unpredictable elements that would enter into, and of 
involved consequences that would flow from, a decision 
to support a faculty strike. We consequently put forward 
in generalized and severely limited terms the suggestion 
that sometimes a faculty strike may be appropriate — 
almost because it becomes unavoidable. 

The statement of policy that we propose to the Asso* 
ciation has at least the merit of brevity. We therefore 
introduce it at this point, with a modest commentary 
following. 



f AAUP Bulletin, Summer, 1966, p. 230. 

9AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 1967, p. 335. 

9 The Committee consisted of the President, the General 
Secreury, and the Chairmen of Committees A, B, REI [now 
N), T, and Z. 
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Statement on Faculty Participation in Strikes 



The American Association of University Profesion is 
deeply committed to the proposition that faculty members 
in higher education are officers of their colleges and uni- 
versities. They are not merely employees. They have 
direct professional obligations to the^r students, their 
colleaguesp and their disciplines. Because of their profes- 
sional competence, they have primary responsibility for 
central educational decisions; they share in the selection 
of presidents and deans; and their judgment should come 
first in the determination of membership in the faculty. 
Where these principles (which are more fully stated in 
the 1966 Statement on Government of Colleges and Uni- 
versities) arc not aaepted in their entirety, the Asso- 
ciation will continue to press for their realization. We 
believe that these principles of shared authority and 
responsibility render the strike inappropriate as a mecha- 
nism for the resolution of most conflicts %vithin higher 
education. 

But it docs not follow from these considerations of 
self-restraint that professors should be under an^ legal 
disability to withhold their services, except when such re- 
strictions are imposed equally on other citizens. Further- 
more, situations may arise affecting a college or university 
which so flagrantly violate academic freedom (oi-students 



as well as of faculty) or the principles of academic gov- 
ernment, or which are so resistant to rational methods 
of discussion, persuasion, and conciliation, that faculty 
members may feel impelled to express their condemna- 
tion by withholding their services, either individually or 
in concert with others. It should be assumed that faculty 
members will exercise their right to strike only if they 
believe that another component of the institution (or a 
controlling agency of government, such as a legislature or 
governor) is inflexibly bent on a course which undermines 
an essential element of the educational process. 

Participation in a strike does not by itself constitute 
grounds for dismissal or for other sanctions against faculty 
members. Moreover, if dismissal of a faculty member is 
proposed on this, as on any other ground encompassed by 
the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure, the proceedings must satisfy the requirements of 
the 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty 
Dismissal Proceedings. The Association will continue to 
protect the interests of members of the profession who 
are singled out for punishment on grounds which are 
inadequate or unacceptable, or who are not offered all 
the protection demanded by the requisites of due process. 



The proposed statement rests on two attributes of 
faculty membership in higher education that have been 
thoroughly expounded,^® and that we consider axiomatic. 
One is that professors "share in the government of their 
institutions." The other is that they have "direct pro- 
fessional obligations to their students, tlieir colleagues, 
and their disciplines." From these "principles of shared 
authority.gnd responsibility," how do we derive the con- 
clusion that "the strike [is] inappropriate as a mechanism 
for the resolution of most conflicts within higher edu* 
cation"? 

Fint. a strike usually (but not always) is called against 
an employer, in the hope of exerting pressure on him to 
prevent unwanted events, or to bring about desired ones. 
The opponent in a faculty strike will usually be the 
administration or the governing board or both. Resort to 
the strike as a regular mechanism for the resolution of 
conflicts with administrations or governing boards imperils 
the faculty's just claim to partnership in the government 
of the institution, by implying acceptance of the status of 
mere empkiyees. Of course, for some purposes, faculty 
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members are employees; they are paid salaries; they have 
access to a variety of public benefits that favor employees.. 
But the employee status should not be needlessly extended. 
£mpk)yees strike against employen; coordinate and inter* 
dependent members of a community do not usually strike 
against eadi other. 

Second, a strike is a witness of failure. lu occurrence 
means th«t-nri relationship that should be one of mutual 
trust ilaTBecome an adversary one. A strike, to be sure, 
will usually be the outcome rather than the cause of a 
breakdown of communications and confidence. But it 
carries the risk of further hardening o f oppos e d pos it ions, 
and of creating deeper rifts. A third and related consid- 
eration disfavoring the ^pkc is that it constitutes a re* 
liance on concerted power by those who arf preeminently 
charged with advancement and instruaion in the usei of 
reason. Finally, to the extent that a strike is pciceived to 
be in the personal interests of the faculty, it contradicts 
the dedication of the faculty to the educational interests 
of the students. 

When this, and more, can be said in opposition to 
faculty strikes, what supports our conclusion that in some 
circumsunccs such an act may be jiutified? The answer 
depends largely upon the circumstances, and therefore 
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cannot be fully developed in advance of sufficiently pro- 
vocative events. 

The second paragraph of the proposed statement em- 
phasizes flagrant violations of academic freedom* or of 
good academic government, or of the integrity of some 
other essential element of higher education. It calls for 
the pursuit to exhaustion of "rational methods of discus- 
sion, persuasion, and conciliation." But m the end, one 
must contemplate situations where self-respect demands 
an end to temporizing. No more than anyone else can 
professors be expected to go about their daily duties in an 
atmosphere poisoned by injustice and destructivene&s. 

It may be said — and this course was commended for 
those who took it in the St. John's case — that the proper 
response to an intolerable environment is to resign, effec- 
tive at the end of the academic term or year. This has 
the marked advantage of not leaving one's students 
stranded. It is a courageous act which forcefully notifies 
the administration, and others, that the faculty member 
finds the situation so bad that he wishes to sever all 
connections with the institution. But such a delayed 
response may permit an intolerable situation to become 
insuperable. A strike is supposed to have a shock effea, 
and some shocks are salutary. Either cumulative griev- 
ances, or a precipitate act of tyranny, may be reversible 
only by a demonstration thai galvanizes all components 
of the internal and external community. The faculty may 
find that it has valuable allies if with deliberate spon- 
taneity it takes a bold stand. 

The proposed statement, in a parenthesis that is far 
from incidental, also points out tliat the source of outrage 
may be a "controlling agency" outside a particular cam- 
pus. In a time when the autonomy of local faculty and 
administration may be impaired by the creation of state- 
wide boards, and by the endem*. intervention of gov- 
ernors and legislators, any one of these, if heedless of 
academic freedom or of spheres of professional compe- 
tence, may become the common enemy. The more remote 
such an external force is, the more insensitive it may be 
to the legitimate claims of a faculty. Thus a legislature, 
accustomed to direct political confrontations, may some- 
times be moved only if the faculty confronts it with a 
dramatic defiance. 

None of these observations offers specific guidance for 
action or inaction. Our experience with actual cases is 
so slight that we feel unable to respond with any con- 
fidence to hypothetical ones. We should perhaps comment 
pn . a few T recurring situations. What about economic 
issues, when the faculty is thwarted in demands for more 
pay and less work? Do such rebuffs create an appropriate 
occasion for strikes? We suggest not, when it is a matter 
of a litl'e more or a little less. Circumstances can be 
imagined, of gross disparities, of a severe cut in salary 
appropriations, of scandalous teaching loads, that might 
propcWy be characterized as undermining the educational 
process. But we emphatically reject the industrial pattern 
which holds the strike in routine reserve for use whenever 
economic negotiations reach an impasse. 

We are of the opinion that a strike is clearly inappro- 
priate when it does not have positive educational objec- 



tives. For example, if a faculty r^liated with a trade 
union struck in support of claims against the institution 
of another trade union — for example of ser\'ice employees 
— we should consider this inappropriate. Similarly* a strike 
to dramatize some national or international political 
position could not be countenanced by a professional 
organization like this .Association. 

We ha\e been speaking so far of the propriety of strikes, 
not of their legality. Faculty members in public institu- 
tions, in most of the states, share in the legal constraints 
that rest generally on public employees.^ The notion 
that public servants have no "right to strike" is a persistent 
one — kept alive by the same Congress and legislatures that 
guarantee this "right" to those in private employment. 
Even though many recent episodes, including teachers' 
strikes, demonstrate that these punitive restrictions are 
often ineffective, we do not suggest that faculty members 
in higher education should violate the law. 

But we do, in the first sentence of the second para- 
graph of the proposed statement, place the .Association 
in opposition to such laws. Public servants directly con- 
cerned with public health and safety — the classic examples 
are police and firemen — may ha\e to endure restraints on 
their freedom to refuse their services. ' While we place a 
lofty value on higher education, w'e do not believe that 
its interruption by a strike affects the public health and 
safety. If declarations of national emergency or other 
overriding public policies generally limited freedom to 
withhold services, we should not ask lor nor expect dis- 
crimination in favor of teachers. But, along with the 
many other public functionaries who.'.e continuous serv- 
ices are not vital to the community, teachers in public 
institutions of higher education should not have their 
liberties automatically restricted simply because (to the 
extent that they are employees) a governmental agency 
is their employer. 

The third paragraph of the proposed statement deab 
briefly (and, we concede, incompletely) with institutional 
sanctions against participation in a faculty strike. The 
reminder that due process in all its fullness must be 
observed^ especially when dismissal for cause of a faculty 
member is proposed, is unqualified and needs no ampli- 
fication. But the declaration that participation in a strike 
is not "by itself" grounds for administrative penalties or 
punishments is indeterminate. It does not say that faculty 



n A helpful memorandum to the General Secretary by Pro- 
fessor Robert A. Gorman (Law, University of Pennsylvania) , 
"Statutory Retponiet to Collective Bargaining in Institutions 
of Higher Learning" (January, 1968) , observes: "The most 
significant deviation [for public employment] from the private- 
employment model is the wide-spread statutory proscription 
upon the right of public employees to engage in a strike or 
other form of work stoppage. Beyond the mere proscription, 
and the statement of penalties for its violation, it is not un- 
common for a statute to provide that no employee orgaiii;^- 
tion may serve as a representative in collective bargaining 
unless it affirmatively renounces the right to strike and declares 
that it will not assist or participate in any such strike. The 
outlawing of the strike is undetuood to apply to any con- 
certed withholding of services by present employees (probably 
includii^ the solicitation of mass icsignations) . . . /' (p. 9) 
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members are free to absent themselves from their duties 
without any fear of painful consequences. Withholding 
of services during term time i» prima facie a breach of 
contract. It may not be so ir rhe other party to the con- 
traa has by his own acu disabled himself from enforcing 
it. These observations, we recognize, are barely an intro- 
duction to complicated issues that must be the subject 
for further exploration. 

We note with gratification that the seeming threat of 
the University of California Regents' resolution, men* 
tioned earlier in this report, was moderated when the 
Regents, speaking through Acting President Wellman, 
made it clear that the resolution was intended to "identify 
a particular cause which might make University personnel 
subject to dismissal or other disciplinary aaion." [Em* 
ph?sis supplied.] The Wellman memorandum also states 
that hearings would be provided in accordance with tenure 
regulations, and that "all relevant circumsunces of indi- 
vidual cases will be considered." We can only agree 
heartiiy that ''all relevant circumstances" should be con* 
sidered. Once again, we wouid remind^ the academic 
community that a strike is not a carefree holiday; it is a 



hostile act leading to possible reprisals. As in war, even 
victory may be attended by casualties. 

Indeed, we might have hesiuted to move as far as we 
have in the proposed statement in the face of a con- 
trary tradition within our own Association, and in view 
of all the risks and uncenainties that we have tried to 
suggest, if we had not found support in an inquiry almost 
parallel to ours. An able usk force (composed entirely of 
professors) of the American Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, recently spoke as follows: 

We conclude that there are no decisive rea8en»-4vhy the 
fac*ilty should be denied the opportunity to strike, in terms 
of either society's essential needs or the long-run interests 
of the institution. Mo«t faculty members will resist the 
tendency to strike because use of this weapon seems incon- 
sistent with their view of themselves as members of a 
profession committed to reason. We share this hesiuncy 
to endorse strikes, but we do not automatically reproach 
a faculty which feeis compelled to uke this step as a last 
reson when other methods have been exhausted. If the 
administration has denied the faculty the right to partici- 
pate effectively in campus dectsion-maktng, then it must 
accept a major share of the responsibility when a strike 
ensucs.is 



13 University of California, University Bulletin, September 
25, 1967, p. 48. 



19 Faculty Participation in University Governance, AAHE, 
1967. p. 52. Sec p. v for the membership of the Task Force. 
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Statement on Professional Ethics 



The Statement on Professional Ethics was approved by the Council of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Professors in April, 1966, and endorsed by the Fifty- 
second Annual Meeting as AASOctation policy. 



Introducdon 

From iu inceptioti, the American Anodation of Uni* 
vetutf Profenon has recognized that membenhip in the 
acaderiic profeition carries with it special responsibili- 
ties, rhe Association has consistently affirmed these re- 
q)omibilities in major policy sutements, providing guid- 
ance to the professor in hb^ utterances as a citizen, in 
the exerdie of his responsibilities to students, and in 
his conduct when reigning from his institution or when 
undenaking govemment-sponiored research.^ The State* 
meni on Professional Ethics that follow, necessarily pre- 
sented in terms of the ideal, seu forth diose general 
sttndards that serve as a reminder of the variety of 
obligations assumed by all members of the profeuion. 
For the purpose of more deuiled guidance, the Asso- 
ciation, through iu Committee B on Professional Ethia, 
intends to issue from time to time supplemental tut^ 
ments on specific problems. 

In the enforcement of ethical sundards, the academic 
profeMion diffen from those of law and medicine, whose 
assodatipni act to assure the integrity of members en- 
gaged in private practice. In iie academic profession 
the individual institution of higher learning provides 
this assurance and lo should normally handle questions 
concerning propriety of condu^ within iu own frame- 
work by reference to a faculty group. The Association 
supportt such local action and sunds ready, throu^ the 
General Secretary and Committee B, to counsel with 
any faculty member or administrator concerning ques- 



11904 Committee A Sutement on Extra*Mural Utterancct 
(Cisrificatioii of sec. Ic of the 1940 Statement of Princi- 
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tions of professional ethia and to inquire into com- 
plaints when local consideration is impottible or in- 
appropriate. If the alleged offense is deemed sufficiently 
serious to raise the possibility of dismissal, the procedures 
should be in accordance with the 1940 Statement of 
Principles on Academic Freedom and Tenure and the 1958 
Statement on Procedural Standards in Faculty Dismissal 
Proceedings, 

The Statement 

I. The professor, guided by a deep conviction of the 
worth and dignity of the advancement of knowledge, 
recognizes the special responsibilities placed upon him. 
His primary responsibility to his subjea is to seek and to 
sute the truth as he sees it. To this end he devotes his 
energies to developing and improving his scholarly com- 
petence. He accepU the obligation to exercise critical 
self-discipline and judgment in using, extending, and 
transmitting knowledge. He practices intellectual honiesty. 
Although he may follow subsidiary interesu. these interesu 
must never seriously hamper or compromise his freedom 
of inquiry. 

II. As a teacher, the professor encourages the free 
pursuit of learning in his students. He holds before them 
the best scholarly sundards of his diKipline. He demon- 
strates respect for the student as an individual, and 
adheres to his proper role as intelleaual guide and 
counsefor. He makes every reasonable effort tu foster 
honest academic conduct and to auure that his evaluation 
of students refiecu theu* true merit. He retpecu the con- 
fidential nature of the relationship between professor and 
student. He avoids any expfoiution of studenu for his 
private advanuge and acknowledges signifiant auisunce 
from them. He protecu their academic freedom. 

III. As a colleague, the professor hu obligations that 
derive from common membership in the community of 
scholars. He respecu and defends the tee inquiry of his 
associates. In the exchange of criticism and ideas he shows 



due respect for the optntoni of othert. He acknowledges 
his academic debts and strives to be objective in his pro- 
fessional judgment of colleagues. He acceptt his ^are of 
faculty responftbilities for the governance of his institu- 
tion. 

IV. As a member of his institution, the professor seeks 
above all to be an effective teacher and scholar. Although 
he observes the suted regulations of the institution, 
« provided they do not contravene academic freedom, he 
mainuins his ri^t to criticize and seek revision. He deter- 
mines the amount and character of the work he does 
outside his institution with due regard to his paramount 
responsibilities within it When considering the interrup- 
tion or termination of his service, he recognizes the effect 



of his decision upon the program of the institution and 
gives due notice of his ii* <;ntions. 

V. As a member of his community, the professor has 
the rights and obligations of any dtizen. He measures 
the urgency of these obligations in the li^t of his re> 
sponsibilities to his SHbject, to his students, to his pro- 
fession, and to his institution. When he speaks or acts 
as a private person he avoids creating the impression 
that he speaks or acu for his college or university. As 
a citizen engaged in a profession that depencb upon free- 
dom for its health and integrity, the professor has a 
particular obligation to promote conditions of free in- 
quiry and to further public undentanding of academic 
freedom. 
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A Statement of the Association's Council: 
Freedom and Responsibility 



The following Statement was adopted by the CouncU of the American Assoeia^ 
tion of Umversity Professors at its meeting of October 30^31, 1970. 



For more than half a century the American Association 
of University Frofessm hat acted upon two princi. 
pics: that colleges and univenities serve the common 
good through learning, teaching, research, and scholar- 
shq); and that the fulfillment of this function necessarily 
rests upon the preservation of the inteUectual freedoms 
of teaching, expression, research, and debate. All com- 
ponenu of the academic community have a responsibility 
to exemplify and support these freedoms in the interna 
of reasoned inquiry. 

The 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure asserts the primacy of this responsibiUty. 
The 1966 Statement on Professional Ethics undeimres 
its pertinency to the individual faculty member and calls 
attention to hu responsibOity, by his own actions, to 
uphold his coUeagues* and his studenu* freedom of in- 
quiry and to promote public understanding of academic 
freedom. The Joint Statement on Rights and Freedoms 
of Students emphasizes the shared responsibUity of all 
members of the academic community for the preservation 
of these freedoms. 

Continuing attacks on the integrity of our univenities 
and on the concept of academic freedom itself come from 
many quarters. These attacks, marked by uctics of in- 
timidation and harassment and by political interference 
with die autonomy of coUeges and univenities, provoke 
harsh responses and counterresponses. Especially in a 
repressive atmosphere, the faculty's responsibiUty to 
defend its freedoms cannot be separated from iu responsi- 
bUity to uphold tiiose freedoms by iu own actions. 

I 

Membership in tiie academic community imposes on 
studenu, faculty memben, adminutraton, and trustees an 
obligation to respect the dignity of othen, to acknowledge 
their right to express differing opinions, and to foster and 



defend inteUectual honesty, freedom of inquiry and in- 
struction, and free expression on and off the campus. The 
ei^ressicm of dissent and the attempt to produce change, 
tiwrefore, may not be carried out in ways which injure 
individi^fcls or damage institutional facilities or disrupt the 
classes of one's teachen or colleagues. Speaken on 
campus must not only be protected from vblence, but 
given an opportunity to be heard. Those who seek to call 
attention to grievances must not do so in ways that 
significantiy impede the functions of the institution. 

Students are entitied to an atmosphere conducive to 
learning and to even-handed treatment in all aapecu of 
the teacher^tudent relationship. Faculty memben may 
^ to enroll or teach students on the grounds of 
their beliefs or the possible uses to which they may put 
die knowledge to be gained in a course. The student 
should not be forced by the auUiority inherent in the 
instructional role to make particular personal choices as 
to political action or his own partin society. Evaluation 
of studenu and the award t.i credit must be based on 
academic performance profiwonally judged and not on 
matten irrelevant to tiiat performance, whether person- 
ality, race, religion, degree of political activism, or 
personal belief. 

It is a teacher's mastery of his subject and his own 
scholanhip w^iich entitie him to his classroom and to 
freedom in the presentation of his subject. Thus, it is 
improper for an msthictor persistentiy to intrude material 
which has no relation to his subject, or to fail to present 
the subject matter of his course as announced to his stu- 
dmu and as i^roved by the faculty in their collective 
responsibility for the curricuhun. 

Because academic freedom has traditionally included 
the instructor's full freedom as a citizen, most faculty 
memben face no insoluble conflicu between the daims 
of politics, social action, and conscience, on die one hand, 
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and the claims and expectations of their students, col- 
leagues, and institutions, on the other. If such conflicts 
become acute, and the instructor's attention to his obliga- 
tions as a citizen and moral agent precludes the fulfillment 
of substantial academic obligations, he cannot escape the 
responsibility of that choice, but should either request a 
leave of absence or resign his academic position. 

ii 

The Association's concern for sound prindplet and 
procedures in the imposition of discipline is reflected in 
the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, the 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards 
in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings, the 1968 Recom- 
mended Institutional Regulations on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, and the many investigations conducted by 
the Association into disciplinary actions by colleges and 
universities. 

The question arises whether these customary proce- 
dures are suflkient in the current context. We believe that 
by and large they serve their purposes well but that 
consideration should be given to supplementing them in 
several respects: 

First, plans for insuring compliance with academic 
norms should be enlarged to emphasize preventive as well 
as disciplinary action. Toward this end the faculty should 
take the initiative, worthing with the administration and 
other c<»nponents of the institution, to develop and main- 
tain an atmosphere of freedom, commitment to academic 
inquiry, and respect for the academic rights of others. 
The faculty should also join with other members of the 
academic community in the development of procedures 
to be used in the event of serious disruption, or the threat 



of disruption, and should insure its consultation in major 
decisions, particularly those related to the calling of ex- 
ternal security forces to the campus. 

Second, systematic attention should be given to ques- 
tions related to sanctions other than dismissal, such as 
warnings and reprimands, in order to provide a more 
versatile body of academic sanctions. 

Third, there » need for the faculty to auume a more 
positive role as guardian of academic values against un- 
justified assaults from its own members. The traditional 
faculty function in disciplinary proceedings h;^.^ been to 
assure academic due process and meaningful faculty par- 
ticipation in the imposition of discipline by the administra- 
tion. While this function should be mainuined, faculties 
should recognize their sUke in promoting adherence to 
norms essential to the academic enterprise. 

^..ules designed to meet these needs for faculty self- 
regulation and flexibility of sanctions should be adopted 
on each campus in response to local drcumsunces and 
to continued experimentation. In all sanctioning efforts, 
however, it is viul that proceedings be conducted with 
fairness to the individual, that faculty judgmentt play a 
crucial role, and that adverse judgments be founded on 
demonstrated violations of appropriate norms. The Asso- 
ciation will encourage and assist local faculty groi^ 
seeking to articulate the suEltantive principles here out- 
lined or to make improvements in their disciplinary 
machinery to meet the needs here described. The Asso- 
ciation will also consult and woriL with any responsible 
group, within or outside the academic community, that 
seeks to promote understanding of and adherence to basic 
norms of professional responsibility so long as such 
efforts are consistent with principles of academic freedom. 
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Statement on Recruitment and 
Resignation of Faculty Members 



The Sutement on Reauitment and Resignation of Faculty Members, reprmted 
below, was adopted by the Association of American Colleges in January, 1961, with 
the following reservations as set forth in a preamble prepared by that Association's 
Commission on Academic Freedom and Tenure: 

1. No set of principles adopted by the Association can do more than suggest and 
recommend a cou-^e of action. Consequently, the present statement in no way interferes 
with institutional Si.-'fereignty, 

2. The Commission realizes that the diversity of practice and control that exists 
among institutions of higher learning precludes any set of standards from being 
universally affplicable to every situation. 

3. The statement is concerned only wii'n minimum standards and in no way seeks 
to create a norm for institutiotts at which "better'* practices already are in force. 

4. The Commission recognizes the fact that '^emergeruy'* situations will a^ne and 
will have to be dealt with. However, it urges both adTnUMration and faculty to do 
so in ways that will not go counter to the spirit of cooperation, good faith, and iC- 
sponsibility that the statement is seeking to promote, 

5. The Commission believes that the spirit embodied in the proposed statement is its 
\ost important aspect. 

In view of these reservations, the Council of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, in April, 1961, voted apf^roval of the Statement without adopting 
it as a binding obligation. Endorsement of the Statement in this form was voted by 
the Forty-Seventh Annual Meeting. 



Mobility of faculty members among colleges and univer- 
sities is rightly recognized as desirable in American higher 
education. Yet the departure of a faculty member always 
requires changes within his institution, and may entail 
niajor adjustments on the part of his colleagues, the 
administration, and students in his field. Ordinarily a 
temporary or permanent successor must be found and 
appointed to either his position or die position of a col- 
league who is promoted to replace him. 

In a period of expansion of higher education, such as 
that already existing and promising to be even more in- 
tensified as a pattern for the coming years, adjustments are 
leqjMired more frequently as the number of positions and 
of transfers amon^ institutions increases. These become 
mo;e difficult than at other times, especially in the higher 
academic ranks. Clear standards of practice in the recruit- 
ment and in the resignations of members of existing 
faculties should contribute to an orderly interchange of 
personnel diat will be in the interest of all. 

The standards set forth below are recommended to 
administrations and faculties, in the belief that they are 



sound and should be generally followed. They are predi- 
cated on the assumption that proper provision has been 
made by employing institutions for timely notice to pro- 
bationary faculty members and those on term appoint- 
ments, with respect to their subsequent status. In addition 
to observing applicable requirements for notice of termina- 
tion to probationary faculty members, institutions should 
make provision for notice to all faculty members, not later 
than March 15 of each year, of their status the following 
fall, including rank and (unless unavoidable budget pro- 
cedures beyond the institution forbid) prospective salary. 

1. Negotiations looking to the possible appointment for 
the following fall of persons who are already faculty 
members of other institutions, in active service or on 
leave-of-absence and not on terminal appointment, should 
be begun and completed as early as possible in the aca- 
demic year. It is desirable that, when feasible, the faculty 
member who hat been approached with regard to another 
position inform the appropriate officers of his institution 
when such negotiations are in progress. The conclusion of 
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a binding agrccmcnl for the faculty member to accept an 
appointment elsewhere should always be followed by 
prompt notice to his institution. 

2. A faculty member ^ould not resign in order to 
accept other employment as of the end of the academic 
year, later than May 15 or 50 days after receiving notifica- 
tion of the terms of his continued employment the follow- 
ing year, whichever date occurs later. It is recognized, 
however* that this obligation will be in effect only if 
institutions generally observe the time fartor set forth 
in the following paragraph for new offers. It is also rec- 
ognized that emergencies will occur. In such an emer- 
gency the faculty member may ask the appropriate officials 
of his institution to waive this requirement; but he should 
conform to their decision. 

5. To permit a faculty member to give due considera- 
tion and timely notice to his institution in the circum- 



stances defined in paragraph 1 of these standards, an offer 
of appointment for the following fall at another institu- 
tion should not be made after May 1. The offer should be 
a "finn** one, not subject to contingencies. 

4. Institutions deprived of the services of faculty mem- 
bers too late in the academic year to permit their re- 
placement by securing the members of other fatuities in 
conformity to these standards, and institutions otherwise 
prevented from taking timely action to recruit from other 
faculties, should accept the necessity of making temporary 
arrangemenu or obtaining personnel from other sources, 
including new entranu to the academic profession and 
faculty personnel who have retired. 

5. Except by agreement with his institution, a faculty 
member should not leave or be solicited to leave his 
position during an academic year for which he hold» an 
appointment. 
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Late 



A Report from Committee B: 
Resignation and Professional Ethics 



When Committee B on Prolesstonal Ethics presented the Statement on Profes- 
sional Ethics to the Association's membership for adoption in 1966, it indicated 
intention of issuing occasional reports on specific problems. In accordance with 
that plan, the Committee has authorize the publication of this report on its^ 
current policies and procedures, particularly as they relate tojhe issue of late 
resignations. 



Of the many problems with respect to professional 
ethics which have been called to the attention of the Asso- 
ciation's Washington Office, the most consistent one has 
been that of late resignations and a failure on a faculty 
member's part to give due notice of resignation as defined 
in the Statement on Recruitment and Resignation of 
Faculty Members, endorsed as Association policy in 1961 
ar the Forty scventh Annual Meeting. Over the past five 
years, an average of about seven situationuer y ear inv olve 
ing questions of late resignation have been reported to the 
Association. Tliere has been a significant increase, since 
the adoption of the Statement on Professional Ethics, in 
communications from faculty nieml>ers seeking advice 
prior to making decisions on whether to resign at a late 
date. There has also been an increasing number of in- 
stances in which persons raising questions in the area of 
late resignations have offered the Association specific evi- 
dence relating to their positions and have sought specific 
Association action. 

The Statement on Professional Ethics provides jthat 
"when considering the interruption or termination of his 
service, he [the teacher] recognizes the effect of his deci- 
sion upon the progi'am of the institution and gi\es due 
notice of his intentions." The Statement on Recruitment 
and Resignation of Faculty Members defines due notice as 
"no later than May 15 or 30 days aft?r rjyeiy'jng Doti-„ 
fication of the terms of his continued employment the 
following year, whichever date occurs later." It recognizes 
that emergencies may occur, in which case "the faculty 
member may ask the appropriate officials of his institu- 
tion to waive this requirement; but he sttould conform to 
their decision [emphasis added]." 

Committee B considers the reasonableness of prompt 
notice of resignation self-evident and widely recognized in 
the profession. It takes the need for appropriate notice 
most seriously. \n Association which urges that faculty 
members be given ample notice by a university adminis- 
tration when their services are terminated must also make 



every appropriate effort to persuade faculty members to 
give due notice when they initiate a termination. 

A faculty member who has committed his services to 
one academic institution and then accepts a position at 
another is often responding to a late offer of appointment 

' by the other institution. The situation may be analogous 
to one involving a bribe; it is unethical to accept it, but 
equally so to offer it. The Statement on Recruitment and 

-^signation of Faculty Membets, authored jointly by the 
American .Association of Uni\ersity Professors and the 
Association of .American Colleges, indicates that faculty 
members can be considered obligated to gi\e due notice 
"only if institutions generally observe the time factor . . . 
for new offers" defined ^s follows: "To permit a faculty 
member to give due consideration and timely notice to 
his institution in the circumstances defined in . . . these 
standards, an •ffer of appointment for the following fall 
at another institution should not be made after May 1." 
Committee B regards the honoring of faculty commit- 
ments as lieing in frequent cases a joint responsibility of 
faculty menil>ers and ap|K>inting institutions. It intends to 
include consideration of the party oi parties making late 
offers in its incfuiries into instances of late i(iignation 
(Sv-e Statement 5 under "Policies and Pro< t dures" below). 

Committee B views the making of charges against named 
|>ersons in letters directed to the .XsscKiation as a serious 
matter. It expects, therefore, that any party making such 
charges will prove willing to support them by supplying 
evidence as requested by Committee B. so that responsible 
inquiries can be made. 

Policies and Procedures of Committee B with 
Respect to the Association's Statement on 
Professional Ethics 

1. Gimniittec B reaffirms its |>c)sition stated in the In- 
troduction to the Statement on Profcssiottal Ethics, that 
c|uestions iniolving propriety of conduct should normally 
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be handled within lite framework of individual institu- 
tions by reference to a faculty group. The primary func- 
tion of such faculty activity should be educative, to inform 
faculty* students, and administrators about principles of 
professional ethics and to encourage their observance. The 
Association, through ilie General Secretary and Committee 
B» stancb ready to counsel in matters relating to such 
faculty function or to particular questions of professional 
ethics. In a breach of professional ethics deemed serious 
enough for the possibility of dhi issal to be contemplated, 
the prcxredures followed by the institution should be in 
accord with the 1940 Stat r mm t of Principles on Academic 
Freedom andJTenure and the 1958 Statement on Proce- 
dural Standards in Faculty Dismissal Proceedings. 

2. The Committee does not recommend or envisage 
public .Association censure of an individual member of 
the academic community because of a breach of ethics. In 
the area of professional ethics, where censure would nor- 
mally be against an individual, it is difficult to conceive of 
procedures for the adequate redress of wrong and assur- 
ance of effective removal of such censure. 



3. Committee B is cc^ntinuing its interest in specific 
cases of professional ethics which do not lend themselves 
to resolution within the confines of the college or uni- 
versity where they occur. 

4. In inquiring into complaints involving cases of late 
notice of resignation, the Committee attempts to secure 
full information from the parties primarily concerned, in- 
cluding persons making offers leading to late resignations. 
To the extent appropriate, the Committee communicates 
its views to the principal parties directly involved. 

5. The Committee continues to see its own primary 
function as educative. It is manifestly the Committee of 
the Association which speaks to the individual responsibil- 
ity of the members of the profession. An 'Association ot 
over 90,000 members devoted to high standards of pro- 
fessional excellence need show no uneasiness over such a 
committee's role or voice, nor need administrations or 
governing boards find in its presence any reason to abro- 
gate proper standards and principles of academic freedom 
and tenure, procedural due process, or a faculty's role in 
institutional government. 
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Joint Statement on Rights and Freedoms 

of Students 



In June, 1967, a joint committee, comprised of representatives from the American 
Association of University Professors, U. S. National Student Association, Association 
of American Colleges, National Association of Student Personnel Administrators, 
and National Association of WomeH Deans and Counselors, met in Washington,. 
D.C., and drafted the Joint Statement on Rights and Freedoms of Students published 
below. - 

Since its formulation, the Joint Statement ims been endorsed by each of its five 
national sponsors, as well as by a number of jther professional bodies. The Asso- 
ciation's Council approved the Statement in October, 1967, and the Fifty-fourth 
Annual Meeting endcred it as Association policy . 



Preamble 

Academic institutions exist for the transmission of 
knowledge, the pursuit of truth, the development of stu- 
dents, and the general well-being of society. Free inquiry 
«ind free expression ar^ indispensable to the attainment 
ol these goals. As members of the academic community, 
studenu should be encouraged to develop the capacity for 
critical judgment and Ja engage^ m a sustained and in- 
dependent search for truth. Institutional procedures for 
achieving these purposes may vary from campus to cam- 
pus, but the minimal standards of academic freedom of 
students outlined below are essential to any community 
of scliolars. 

Freedom to teach and Ireedom to learn are inseparable 
latets of academic freedom. The freedom to learn depends 
upon appropriate opportunities and conditions in the 
classroom, on the campus, and in the larger community. 
Students should exercise their freedom with responsibility. 

The responsibility to secure and to respect general con- 
ditions conducive to the freedom to learn is shared by all 
memliers of the academic community. Each college and 
university has a duty to develop policies and procedures 
which provide and safeguard this freedom. Such policies 
;ind procedures should be developed at each institution 
within the framework of general standards and with the 
broadest possible participation of the menibere of the 



academic community. The purpose of this statement is to 
enumerate the essential provisions (or student freedom to 
learn. 

1. Freedom of Access to Higher Education 

The admissions policies of each college and university 
are a matter of institutional choice provided that each 
college and university makes clear the characteristics and 
expectations of students which it considers relevant to 
success in the institution's program. While diurch related 
institutions may give admission preference to students of 
their own persuasion, such a preference should be clearly 
and publicly stated. Under no circumsunces should a 
student be barred from admission to a particular institu- 
tion on the basis of race. Thus, within the limits of its 
facilities, each college &nd university should be open to 
all students who are qualified according to its admission 
standards.^ The facilities and 'services of a college should 
be open to all of its enrolled students* and institutions 
should use their influence to secure equal access for all 
students to public facilities in the local community. 

11. In the Classroom 

The professor in the classroom and in conference 
should encourage free discussion inquiry, and expression. 
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Student performance should Ik- evaluated solely on an 
academic basis, not on opinions or conduct m matters 
unrelated to academic standards. 

A. Protection of Freedom of Exptessioti 

Students should be free to take reasoned exception to 
the data or views offered in any course of study and to 
reserve judgment about matters of opinion, but they are 
responsible for learning the content of any course of study 
for which they are enrolled. 

B. Protection ugainst Improper Academu Emluation 

Students should have protection through orderly 
procedures against prejudiced or capricious academic 
evaluation. .At the same time, they are responsible for 
maintaining standards of academic performance estab 
lished for each course in which they are enrolled. 

C. Protection against Improper Disclosure 

Information about student views, beliefs, and political 
asscKiations which professon acquire in the course of their 
uork as instructors, advisers, and counselors should be 
considered confidential. Protection against improper dis- 
closure is a serious professional obligation. Judgments of 
ability and character may be prcivided under appropriate 
circumstances, normally with the knowledge or consent of 
the student. 

III. Student Rccordt 

Institutions should have a carefully considered policy 
as to the information which should be part of a student's 
permanent educational record and as to the conditions of 
iu disclosure. To minimize the risk of improper disclo- 
sure, academic and disciplinary records should be sepa- 
late, and the conditions of access to each should l>e set 
forth in an explicit policy statement. Transcripts of aca- 
demic records should contain only information about aca' 
demic status. Information from disciplinary or counseling 
files should not be available to unauthorized persons on 
campus, or to any person ofE campus without the express 
consent of the student involved except under legal com- 
pulsion or in cases where the safety of persons or piop- 
erty is involved. No records should be kept which reflect 
the political activities or beliefs of students. Provisions 
should also be made for periodic routine destruction of 
noncurrent disciplinary records. .Administrative staff and 
faculty members should respect confidential information 
aliout students which they acquire in the course of their 
work. 

IV. Student Affairs 

In student affairs, certain standards must be maintained 
if the freedom of students is. to be preserved. 

A. freedom of Association 

Students bring to the campus a variety of interests pre- 
viously acquired and develop many new interests as 
members of the academic community. They should be 



free to organi/e and join associations to promote their 
common interests. 

1. The membership, policies, and actions of a student 
organization usually will be determined by vote of only 
those persons who hold bona fide iiiemi>ership in the col- 
lege or university community. 

2. Xffiliation with an extramural organization should 
not of itself disqualify a student organization from insti- 
tutional recognition. 

5. If campus advisers are required, each organization 
shoulc^^ be free to ch<X)se its own adviser, and institutional 
recognition should not be withlteld or withdrawn solely 
because of the inability of a student organization to secure 
an adviser. Qimnus advisers may advise organizations in 
the exercise of responsibility, but they should not have the 
authority to control the policy of such organizations. 

4. Student organizations may be required to submit a 
statement of purpose, c - oria for membership, rules of 
procedures, and ^ curreu' isr of officers. They should not 
be required to submit a membership list as a condition of 
institutional recognition. 

5. Campus organizations, including those affiliated with 
an extramural organization, should be open to all students 
without respect to race, creed, or national origin, except 
for religious qualifications which may be required by 
organizations whose aims are primarily sectarian. 

B. Freedom of inquiry and Expression 

1. Students and student organizations should be free to 
examine and discuss all questions of interest to them, and 
to express opinions publicly and privately. They should 
always be free to support causes by orderly means which 
do not disrupt the regular and essential operation of the 
institution. At the same time, it sliould be made clear to 
the academic and the larger community that in their pub- 
lic expressions or demonstrations students or student 
organizations speak only for themselves. 

2. Students should be allowed to invite and to hear 
any person of their ov«n choosing. Those routine proce- 
dures required by an institution before a guest speaker is 
invited to appear on campus should be designed only to 
insure that there is orderly scheduling of facilities and 
adequate preparation for the event, and that the occasion 
is conducted in a manner appropriate to an academic 
community. The institutional control of caxnptis facilities 
should not be used as a device of censorship. It should be 
made clear to the academic and larger community that 
^nsorship of guest speakers does not necessarily imply 
approval or endorsement of the views expressed, either by 
the sponsoring group or the institution. 

C. Student Participation in Institutional Government 

As constituents of the academic community, students 
should be free, individually and collectively, to express 
their views on issues of institutional policy and on mat- 
ters of general interest to the student body. Tho studem^ 
bciy should have clearly defined means to participate in 
th< formulation and application of institutional policy 
affecting academic and student affairs. The role of the 
student government and both its general a.;'1 specific re- 
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sponsibilitics diould be made explicit, and the actions of 
the student government within the areas of its jurisdiction 
should be reviewed only through orderly and prescribed 
procedures. 

D. Student Publications 

Student publications and the student press are a valua* 
ble aid in establishing and mainuining an aunosphere of 
free and responsible discussion and of intellectual ex- 
ploration on the campus. They arc a means of bringing 
student concerns to the attention of the faculty and the 
institutional authorities and of formulating student opin- 
ion on various issues on the campiu and in the world at 
large. 

Whenever possible the student newspaper sliould be an 
independent corporation financially and legally separate 
from the university. Where financial and legal autonomy 
is not possible, the institution, as the publisher of student 
publications, may have to bear ttie legal responsibility for 
the contents of the publications. In the delegation of edi- 
torial responsibility to studenu, the institution must pro* 
vide sufficient editorial freedom and financial autonomy 
for the student publications to mainuin their integrity of 
purpose as vehicles for free inquiry and free expression 
in an academic community. 

Institutional authorities, in consulution with studenu 
and faculty, have a responsibility to provide written 
clarification of die role of the student publications, the 
standards to be used in their evaluation, and the lamiu* 
tions on external control of their operation. At the same 
time, the editorial freedom of undent editors and man- 
age enuils corollary re^nsibilities to be governed by 
the canoiu of responsible journalism, such as the avoidance 
of libel, indecency, undocumented allegations, attacks on 
personal integrity, and the techniques of harassment and 
innuendo. A$ safeguards for the editorial freedom of stu- 
dent publications the following provisions are necessary. 

L The student press should be free of censorship anid 
advance ap|m>val of copy, and its editors and managers 
should be free to develop their own editorial policies and 
news coverage. 

2. Editon and managen of student publications <:hould * 
be proteaed from arbitrary suspension and removal be- 
cause of student, faculty, administrative, or public disap- 
proval of editorial policy or tontent Only for proper and 
stated causes should editors and managers be subject to 
removal and then by orderly and prescribed procedures. 
The agency responsible for the appointment of editors 
and managers should be the agency responsible for their 
removal 

3. All univenity published and financed student publi- 
cations should explicitly state on the editorial page that 
the opinions there expressed are not necessarily those of 
the college, univenity, or student body. 

y. Otf-CampiM Freedon of Studcitti 

A. Exercise of Rights of Citizenship 

College and university students are both citizens and 
members of the academic community. As citizens, students 



should enjoy the same freedom of speech, peaceful assem- 
bly, and right of petition that other citizens enjoy and, as 
members of thr academic community, they are subject to 
the obligations which accrue to them by virtue of this 
membership. Faculty members and administrative officials 
^ould insure that institutional powers are not employed 
to inhibit such intellectual and personal development of 
studenu as i« often promoted by their exercise of the 
righu of citizenship both on and off campus. 

B. Institutional Authority and Civil Penalties 

Activities of studenu may upon occasion result in viola- 
tion of law. In such cases, institutional officials should be 
prepared to apprise studenu of sources of legal counsel 
and may offer other assisunce. Studenu who violate the 
law may incur penalties^ pr es oi ^d by dvil authorities, 
but institutional authority should never be used merely 
to duplicate the function of general laws. Only where the 
institution's interesu as an academic community are dis> 
tinct and clearly involved should the special authority of 
the institution be asserted. The student who incidenully 
violates institutional regulations in the course of his off- 
campus activity, such as th^ relating lo dass attendance, 
should be subject to no greater penalty than would nor- 
mally be imposed. Institutional aaion should be inde- 
pendent qf oHnmunity pressure. 

VI* Proccdisral Standards in IMscipIinanr 
Proceedings 

In developing responsible student conduct, disciplinary 
proceeu'ngs play a role subsuntially secondary to ex- 
ample, counseling, guidance, and admonition. At the^same 
time, educational institutions have a duty and the corol- 
lary disdplinary powers to protect their educational pur- 
pose through the setting of standards of scholarship and 
conduct for the studenu who attend them and through 
the regulation of the use of institutional fadlities. In the 
exceptional drcumsUnces when the preferred means fail 
to resolve probleins of student conduct, proper procedural 
safeguards should be observed to protect the student from 
the unfair imposition of serious penalties. 

The administration of discipline should guarantee 
procedural fairness to an accused student. Practices in 
disciplinary cases nuy vary in formality with the gravity 
of the offense and the sanctions which may be applied* 
They should also take into account the presence or ab- 
sence of an honor code, and the degree to which the 
institutional offidals have direct acquaintance with stu- 
dent life in general and with the involved student and 
the circumstances of the case in particular. The jurisdic- 
tions of faculty or student judicial bodies, the diKiplinary 
responsibilities of institutional officials and the regular 
disciplinary procedures, including the student's ri^t to 
appeal a decuion, should be dearly formulated and com- 
municated in advance. Minor penalties may be assessed 
informally under prescribed procedures. 

In all situations, procedural fair play requires that the 
student be infonned of the nature of the charges againK 
him, that he be given a fair opportunity to refute them. 
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that the institution not be arbitrary in its actions, and 
that there be provision for appeal of a decision. The 
folbwing are recommended as proper safeguards in such 
proceedings when there are iio honor codes offering com* 
parable guarantees. 

A. Standards of Conduct Expected of Students 

The institution hau an obligation to clarify those stand* 
ards of behavior whicli it considers essential to its educa- 
tional mission and its community life. These general 
behavioral expectations and the resultant specific regu- 
lations should represent a reasonable regulation of student 
conduct, but the student should be as free as possible from 
imposed limiutions that have no direct relevance to his 
education. Offenses should be as clearly defined as possible 
and interpreted in a manner consistent with the afore- 
mentioned principles of jrelevancy and reasonableness. 
Disciplinary proceedings should be instituted only tor 
violations of sundards of conduct formulated with signifi- 
cant student participation and published in advance 
through such means as a student handbook or a generally 
available body of institutional regulations. 

Investigation of Student Conduct 

1. Except under extreme emergency circumsunccs, 
premises occupied by studenu and the personal po»es- 
sions of studenu should not be searched unless appropri- 
ate authorization has been obtained. For premises such as 
residence halU controlled by the institution, an appro- 
priate and responsible authority should be designated to 
whom application should be made before a search is con* 
duaed The application should specify the reasons ior 
the search and^^fae^^bjccts or information sought. The 
student should de present, if possible, during the search. 
For premises not controlled by the institution, the ordi* 
nary requiremcnu for lawful search should be followed 

2. Studenu detected or arrested in the course of serious 
violations of institutional relations, or infractions of 
ordinary law, should be informed of their rights. No form 
of harassment should be used by institutional representa- 
tives to coerce admissions of guilt or information about 
conduct of other stupected persons. 

C. Status of Student Pending Final Action 

Pending action on the charge the status of a sttident 
should not be altered, or his right to be present on the 
campus and to attend classes suspended, except for rea- 



sons relating to his physical or emotional safety and well* 
being, or for reasons relating to the safety and well*being 
of students, faculty, or university property. 

D. Hearing Committee Procedures 

When the misconduct may result in serious penalties 
and if the student questions the fairness of disciplinary 
action uken against him, he should be granted, on re- 
quest, the privilege of a hearing before a regularly consti- 
luted hearing conmiittee. The following suggested Hear* 
ing committee procedures satisfy the requirements of pro- 
cedural due process in situations requiring a high degree 
of formality. 

1. The hearing conmiittee should include faculty mem- 
bers or students, or, if regularly included or requested 
by the accused, both faculty and student members. No 
member of the hearing conmiittee who is otherwise inter- 
ested in the particular case should sit in judgment during 
the proceeding. 

2. The student should be informed, in writing, of the 
reasons for the proposed disciplinary action with sufficient 
particularity, and in sufficient time, to insure opportunity 
to prepare for the hearing. 

S. The sttident appearing before the hearing commit- 
tee should have the right to be assisted in his defense by 
an adviser of his choice. 

4. The burden of proof should rest upon the officials 
bringing the charge. 

5. The student should be given an opportunity to testify 
and to present evidence and witnesses. He should have an 
opportunity to hear and question adverse witnesses. In 
no case should the committee consider sutcmentt against 
him unless he has been advised of their content and of 
the names of those who made them, and unl^ he has been 
given an opportunity to ' reHut unfavorable inferences 
^ch mig^t otherwise be drawn. 

6. All matters upon which the decision may be based 
mtut be introduced into evidence at the proceeding before 
the hearing coounittee. The decision should be based 
solely upon such matters. Improperly acquired evidence 
should not be admitted- 

7. In the absence of a transcript, there shouki be both 
a digest and a verbatim record, such as a tape recording, 
of the hearing. 

8. The decision of the hearing committee shouki be 
final, subject only to the student's right of appeal to the 
president or ultimately to the governing board of the 
institution. 
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The Role of the Faculty in the Accrediting 
of Colleges and Universities 



The Statement which follows was prepared by the Association's Committee D 
on Accrediting of Colleges and Universities, It was approved by the Council of 
the American Association of University Professors in April, 1968, and endorsed 
by the Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



Institutional evaluation is a joint enterprise between in- 
stitutions of higher education and the accrediting commis- 
sions of regional associations. For their most effective work 
the accrediting commissions require the cooperative effort 
of qualified faculty members and administrators, who 
should be encouraged by their colleges and univenities 
to participate in the work of the commissions. Within a 
college or university, the nature of the accrediting process 
requires common enterprise among the laculty, the 
administratioor and to some extent the governing board. 
The appraisal of the academic program should be 
largely the responsibility of faculty members. They should 
play a major role in the evaluation of the curriculum, the 
library, teaching loads and conditions, research, profes- 
sional activities, laboratories and other academic facilities, 
and faculty welfare and compensation, all in relatbn to 
the institution's objectives and in the light of its iinancial 
resources. To higher education generally, faculty members 
ma) exerdse i special responsibility as the segment of the 
educational community which is in the best position to 
recognize a:id appraise circumsUnces a&cting academic 
freedom, faculty tenure, faculty role in institutk>nal 
government, and Acuity status and morale. Thissutement 
presents standards for the expression of faculty interest 
and responsibility in the accrediution process. 

Reco m mend ed Standards for Institutions 
of Higher Education 

1. Primary responsibility for tte preparation of the aca- 
demic aspects of the self-evakition should rest with a 
committee ccmiposed largely of faculty members and re- 
sponsible to the faculty as a whole. Additions or deletions 
should be nude only after a>ns jlution with the authors 
of the sections of the report which are affected. 



2. The self-evaluitior sl*3uld include a description of: 

a. Conditions of academic freedom and tenure (in- 
cluding provisions for due process); 

b. Conditions of faculty participation in institu- 
tional government (including provisions for the 
orderly handling of grievances and disputes); 

c. Faculty sutus and morale (including working 
conditions and toul compensation). 

Significant diff'^r^nces of opinion in these and other 
areas should be reflected in the self-evaluation. 

5. The completed self-evalttation should be made ;^vail* 
able to the entire faculty prior to its submission to the 
accrediting commission and should be subject to amend- 
ment in the light of faculty suggestions. 

4. Representative faculty, including members of appro- 
priate faculty committees, should be available to meet widi 
the visiting committee to diKusi questions of faculty con- 
cern. 

5. The re;x>rt of the vUiting committee should be 
made available to the entire faculty. 

6. The faculty should be fully * informed of the ac- 
crediting commission's action after an evaliution and 
should be kept ibreast of aH significant developmenu and 
issues arising between the accrediting commiuion and the 
institution. It should participate, as in the self-evaluation, 
iti any subsequent activities regarding the institution's 
accreditation. 

Recommended Standards for the 
Regional Accrediting Commissions 

1. Regular visiting committees should include full-time 
teaching or research faculty members. 

2. A formally adopted imtitUtional policy on academic 
freedom and tenure, consistent with the major provisions 
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of the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom 
and Tenure, should be a condition for accreditation. 

S. Reports by regular visiting committees should take 
explicit account of: 

a. Conditions of academic freedom and tenure (in* 

eluding provisions for due process); 
h Conditions of faculty participation in institu- 
tional government (including provisions for the 
orderly handling of grievances and disputes); 
c. Faculty sutus and morale (including working 
conditions and toul compensation). 



The repons should describe any significant shortcomings 
in these areas. 

4. When significant shortcomings in the areas listed 
above have been found, the commissions should deal with 
these as with similar shortcomings in other areas, endeav- 
oring to secure improvement and applying appropriate 
sanctions in the absence of improvement within a reason- 
able time. 

5. A gross violation of academic freedom, tenure, or due 
process should, unless prompdy corrected, lead to action 
looking towards withdrawal of accreditation. 
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Statement on Faculty Workload 



The Statement which follows was prepared by the Association's Committee C on 
Teaching, Research, and Publication. It was approved by the Council of the 
American Association of University Professors in October, 1969, and endorsed by the 
Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting as Association policy. 



Introduction 

No single formula for an equitable faculty workload can 
be devised for all of American higher education. What is 
fair and works well in the community college may be 
inappropriate for the university, and the arrangement 
thouglit necessary in the technical institute may be irrele- 
vant in the liberal arts college. 

This is not to say, however, that excessive^ or inequitably 
distributed workloads cannot be recognized as such. In 
response to the many appeals receiv^ in recent years, 
therefore, this Association wishes to set forth such guide- 
lines as can be applied generally, regardless of the special 
circumstances of the institution concerned: 

(1) A definition of maximum teaching loads for effective 
instruction at the undergraduate and gradu^ie levels. 

(2) description of the procedures that siiould be fol- 
lowed in establishing, administering, and revising 
workload policies. 

(3) .\n identification of the most common sources of 
inequity in the distribution of workloads. 

Maxuntsm Teaching Loads 

In the American system of higher education, faculty 
"workloads" are usually described in hours per week of 
formal class meetings. As a measurement, this' leaves much 
to be desired. It fails to consider other time-consuming 
institutional duties of the faculty member, and, even in 
terms of his teaching, it misrepresents the true situation. 
The teacher normally spends far less time in the classroom 
than in preparation, conferences, grading of papers and 
examinations, and su|>er\'tsion of remedial or advanced 
student work. Preparation, in particular, is of critical 
ini]K>rtance, and is probably the most unremitting of these 
demands: not only preparation for specific classes or con- 
ferences, hut that more general preparation in the diKi- 



pline, by keeping up with recent developments and 
strengthening his grasp on older materials, without which 
\hc faculty member will soon dwindle into ineffeaiveness 
as scholar and teacher. Moreover, traditional workload 
formulations are at odds with significant current develop- 
ments in education emphasizing independent study, the 
use of new materials and media, extracurricular and off- 
campus educational experiences, and interdisciplinary 
approaches to problems in contemporary society. Policies 
on workload at institutions practicing such approaches 
suggest the need for a more sophisticated discrimination 
and weighting of educational activities. 

This Association has been in a position over the years 
to observe workload policies and faculty performance in 
a great variety of American colleges and universities, and 
in its considered judgment the following maximum work- 
load limits are necessary for any institution of higher 
education seriously intending to achieve and sustain an 
adequately high level of faculty effectiveness in teaching 
and scholarship: 

For undergraduate instruction, a teaching load of twelve 
hours per week, with no more than six separate course- 
preparations during the academic year. 

For instruction partly or entirely at the graduate level, 
a teaching load of nine hours per week. 

This statement of maximum workload presumes a tra- 
ditional academic year of not more than thirty-two weeks 
of classes. Moreover, it presumes no unusual additional 
expectations in terms of research, administration, coun- 
seling, or other institutional responsibilities. Finally, it 
presumes also that means can be devised within ca€> 
institution for determining fair cquiv.'lents in workload 
for those faculty members whose activities do not fit the 
conventional classroom lecture or diKussion pattern: for 
example, those who supervise laboratories or studios, offer 
tutorials, or assist beginning teachers. 
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Preferred Teaching Loads 

Even with the reservations just made, however, it would 
be misleading to offer this statement of maximum loads 
without providing wme guidelines for a preferable pattern. 
This Association has observed in recent yean a steady 
reduaion of teaching loads in \merican colleges and uni- 
versities noted for the effectiveness of their faculties in 
teaching and scholarship to norms that can be stated as 
follows: 

For undergraduate instruction, a teething load of nine 
hours per week. 

For instruction partly or entirely at the graduate level, 
a teaching load of six hours per weex. 

The Association has observed also that in the majority 
of these institutions further reductions have become quite 
usual for individuals assuming heavier than normal duties 
in counseling, program development, administration, re- 
search, and many other activities. In a smaller number, 
moreover, even lower teaching loads have been established 
generally, for all faculty members. 

It must be recognized that achie\ement of nine* or six- 
hour teaching loads may not be possible at present for 
many institutions. The Association believes, nevertheless, 
that the nine- or six-hour loads achieved by o**r leading 
colleges and universities, in some instances many years ago, 
provide as reliable a guide as may be found for teaching 
loads in any institution intending to achieve and maintain 
excellence in faculty performance. 

Procedures 

The faitulty shoul d participate fully in the determina- 
tion of'worlrtdad policy, both initially and in all subse- 
quent reappraisals. Reappraisal at regular intervals is 
essential, in order that older patterns of faculty responsi- 
bility may be adjusted to changes in the institution's size, 
structure, academic programs, and facilities. Current policy 
and practices should be made known clearly to rll faculty 
members, including those new to the institution each year. 

The individual may have several quite different duties, 
some of which may be highly specialized, and the weight 
of these duties may vary strikingly at different times dur- 
ing the year. It is imporUnt, therefore, that individual 
workloads be determined by, or in consultation with, the 
deprtment or other academic unit most familiar with th^ 
demands involved. Those responsible should be allowed 
a measure of latitude in making individual assignments, 
and care should be taken that all of the individual's serv- 
ices to the institution are con?<dered. 

Common Sources of Inequity in the 
Distribution of Workloads 

(1) Difficulty of Courses. No two courses are exactly 
alike, and some differences between individual loads are 
therefore to be expected within a common twelve-hour, 
nine-hour, or six-hour policy. Serious inequity should 
be avoided, however, and the most frequent sources of 
difficulty are easily identified: 



a. The number of different course-preparations should 
be considered, not only the total class hours per week. 

b. Special adjustments may be appropriate for the fac- 
ulty member introducing a new course or substantially 
revising an older coune. This ib a matter of institutional 
self-interest as well as of equity; if the new course has been 
approved as likely to strengthen the institution's program, 
all appropriate measures should t«.ken to insure its 
success. 

c. Extreme differences in scope and difficulty between 
courses should not be overlooked merely lecause con- 
tention mig^t be provoked on other less obvious imbal- 
ances. The difference in difficulty between somt~courses 
is so pronounced that no faculty member concerned would 
deny the existence of the discrepancy. Such imbalances 
may occur not only between courses in different disciplines 
but within the same discipline. In some subjects the ad- 
vanced course is the more demanding; in others, the in- 
troductory course. One course may entail constant student 
consultation; another may entail a heavy burden of 
paperwork. At least the more obvious discrepancies should 
be corrected. 

d The size of the classes taught should also be con 
sidered. The larger class is not always more demanding 
than the smaller class; but it does not ioUow that the 
question of class size can safely be ignored. In a given 
institution there will be many generally comparable 
courses, and for these the difficulty will probably be di- 
rectly proportionate to the number of students involved. 
In some institutions aware of this problem, faculty work- 
load is now measured in terms of student-instruction load, 
or "contact houn," as well as in the conventional class- 
room or credit hours. 

Regardless of the institution 's pa rticular circumstances, 
it should be possible by formal or informal means to avoid 
serious inequities on these four major points. 

(2) Research. Increasingly each year, undergraduate 
as well as graduate institutions specify "research" as a 
major responsibility of the faculty. Lack of clarity or 
candor about what constitutes such "research" can lead 
to excesbive demands on the faculty generally or on part 
of the faculty. 

If the expecution is only ol that '^general preparation" 
already described, no additional reduction in faculty work- 
load is indicated. Usually, however, something beyond that 
general preparation is meant: original, exploratory work 
in some special field of interest within the discipline. It 
shoukl be recognized that if this is the expectation such 
research, whether or not it leads to publication, will re- 
quire additional time. It is very doubtful that a continu- 
ing effort in original inquiry can be maintained by a 
faculty carrying a teaching load of more than nine houn; 
and it is worth noting that a number of leading universi- 
ties desiring to emphasize research have already moved or 
are now moving to a six-hour poli :y 

If it is original work which is exptcted, but the irati- 
tution faih to sUte candidly whether in practice scholarly 
publication will be regarded as the only valid evidence of 
such study, the effect may well be to press one part of the 
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faculty into "publishing research*' at the expense of a 
"teaching research" remainder. Neither faculty group will 
teach as well as before. 

In short, if research is to be considered a general faculty 
responsibility, the only equitable way to achieve it would 
seem to be a general reduaion in faculty workload. If the 
expectation is that some but not all of the faculty will be 
publishing scholan, then that policy should be candidly 
suted and faculty workloads adjusted equiubly in accord* 
ance with that expecution. 

(S) Responsibilities Other Than Teaching and Re- 
search. Although faculty memben expect as a matter of 
course to serve in student counseling, on committees, with 
professional societies, and in ceruin administrative capaci- 



ties, a heavy commitment in any of these areas, or service 
in too many of these areas at once, will of course impair 
the effectiveness of the faculty member as teacher and 
scholar. A reduaion in workload is nunifestly in order 
when an institution wislies to draw heavily on the services 
of an individual in this way, or when with iu approval he 
is engaged in community or government service. No uni- 
versally applicable rule can be advanced here, but, as 
suggested earlier, the faculty unit responsible for indi- 
vidual assignmenU should uke all such additional services 
into full consideration. Often, the determination of an 
appropriate reduction in workload depends on nothing 
more OMnplex than an estimate of the hours that these 
additional duties will require. 
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On Preventing Conflicts of Interest in 
Government-Sponsored Research at Universities 



The many complex problems that have developed in connection wtth the extensive 
sponsored research programs of the federal government have been of concern to the 
government, the academic community, and prwate industry. The Association, 
through its Council, and the American Council on Education, working in coopera- 
tion with the President's Science Advisor and the Federal Council of Science and 
Technology, in 1965 developed a statement of prinriples formulating basic standards 
and guidelines in this problem area. 

An underlying premise of the statement is that responsibility for determming 
standards affecting the academic community rests with that community, and that 
conflict of interest problems are best handled by administration and faculty in co- 
operative effort. In addition to providing guidelines, the statement seeks to identify 
and alert administration and faculty to the types of situations that have proved 
troublesome. Throughout, it seeks to protect the integrity of the objectives and 
needs of ihe cooperating tnstituttons and their faculties, as well <u of sponsoring 
agencies. 



The inacatijifly ncccsnty and complem relaUomhipt 
ftMOttg ttn i¥ciiide8 » C tt » enu a en tt and iadmcry call for 
w&ott intemhe aitention to tundardt of pfocedure and 
conduct in Govcrnment-fponaored ictaarch. The darifica^ 
tkm and appUcatkm of such tuodanb nuic be detigned 
to lem the purpoiei and needs of the projcctt and the 
pnbUc Interest involved in them and to protect the in- 
tegrity of the cooperating institutiom ai agendea of 
higher education. 

The Go v ernm e n t and inatitnticma of higher education, 
ai the contracting parties, have an obligation to see that 
adequate stmhods and pt ocedntes are d ev el o p ed and 
applied: m inform one another of thefr ge sp^ tiv c r^ 
qufaementsr and to aasyie that all {ndividuite partici- 
pating in dieir respective behaLi are inforaaed of and 
apply the standards and p i oc e d urc s that m so d e vdop e d . 

Consulting lelathini hips^between univ^sltjf staff men* 
ben and industry serve the inwcsta of research and edu- 
cation in die univctaity. Ukevriae. the transfer of tochni- 
cal knowledge and dUll from the university to industry 
contrftiH^ to technological advance. Such rehi t io ndiip s 
are destfable» but certain potential haards should be 
recogmaed. 

A* CosdHci SkMtigM 
I. Fmmimg of onlsade infmitf. When a univmity staff 
memb er ( a dministrator* iacidty member* professional 



staff flaember, or employee) undertaking or enpgitig in 
G o v emm e n t^ p onsored woA hm a signttcant Inandal 
interest in, or a considtiiig arangement with, a private 
businem concern, it is important to avoid actual or ^ 
parent oonfficta of interest between m Covemmen- 
sponsored tmivordty resemch obligations and his ok- 
side interests and other obUgatioiis. Situations in or 
from whidi confficu of interest may arise are the: 

a. Undertaking* or orientation of the staff member^a 
university research <o serve the research or other needs 
of die piivate Irm uddmut disclosure of such undertaking 
or orientation to the university and to the sp onso rin g 
agency; 

b. Fvrdiase of major ei^uipment, Instnimfnis, nuh 
serials* or other items for imivcrsity r es B ordL _fBMn— dm - 
private inn in which die staff member hm the inserest 

c. Tranmdpsion to the private Irm or other am far 
petsonal gain of Go v rm m ent s po naoie d woriL produda* 
resttlta, amserials, records, or information that are not 
made generally available, (lids would not neceasarily 
psechsde i^pprupriute ttcensing arrangnaenss for isnfcn* 
tkms, or consulting on dm bash ol C^,irnmtnt sponaortJ 
MSttfdi tgsulte tdteiO dt8e Is a^i^kmit ndditiotial woth 

sponaMtd ifseoiih) ; 
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Use for penonal gain or other unauthorized uie of 
privileged information acquired in connection with the 
suff member's Government-sponsored activities. (The 
term "privileged information" includes, but is not limited 
to, medical, personnel or security records of individuals; 
anticipated material requiremena or price actions; pos* 
sible new sites for Government operations; and knowl- 
edge of forthcoming programs or of selection of con- 
tractors or subcontraaon in advance of oAdal announce- 
menu) ; 

e. Negotiation or influence upon the negotiation of 
contracts relatit<g to the staff member's Government- 
sponsored research between the university and private or 
ganizations with which he ^ consulting or other sig- 
nificant relationships; 

/. Accepunce of gratuities or special favm from pri- 
vate organizations with which the university does or may 
conduct business in connection with a Government-spon- 
sored research project, or extension of gratuities or spe- 
cial favors to employees of the sponsoring Government 
agency, under circumstances i^ich mi^t reasonably be 
interpreted as an attempt to influence the redpicntt in 
the conduct of the:, duties. 

2. Distribution of effort. There are competing demands 
on the energies of a faculty membu (for example, re- 
search, teachi*ig, committee woik, outside consulting) « 
The way in which he divides his effort among these vari- 
ous functions does not raise ethical question: unleu the 
Government agency supporting his^research If misled in 
iu undenunding of the amount of Intellectual effort he 
is actually devoting to the research in question. A system 
of precise time accounting Is incompatible with the in- 
herent character of the work of a faculty member, since 
the va ri o us fun ctions he performs are closely interrelated 
»Qd do not conform to any meaningful division of a 
&andard work week. On the othct hand, if the research 
agreement contemplates that a staff member will devote 
& certain fraction of bis effort to the Govcrament-spon- 
soied research, or he agrees to assume responsibility in 
relation to such research, a demonstrable relationship 
between the Indicated elbrt or responsibility and the ac- 
tual extent of his involvement is to be expected. Each 
university, therefore, shouU-throiq^ jiint consulutlon 
of administration and faculty-develop riooedurcs lo as- 
sure that proposals are responsibly m . and cwnplied 
with. 

8. Cormtting for Goiwnimeiit o§iruii$ o/r iMr tmh 
tfutm. When the staff member engaged in iFovemment- 
sponsored researdi also serv^ as a consultant to a Fed- 
ml agency, his rondua is subject to the fmvisioiis of the 
CMflia of Interest Statutes (18 SOt-lM as amend- 
ed) and the Pre^iident's memorandmn of May t, lltti 
trmfenting ConfUeti of tnUmt on th$ HH of Spiti^ 
Gooetnment BmplofM. When he ccmsulis for one or 
more Government contractors, or prospective contractors, 
in the same technkil fidd as bb research pffo}ect, cave 
must be taken to avoid giving advice Ji.A ma) oe of 
questionable objectivity becatiw of Its posslUe 'jwring 
on his other interests. In undertaking and perfoenfaig 
consultiiig services, he should make full discldsut * of 



su di interes ts to the university and to the contractor in- 
sofar as they may appear to relate to the work at the 
universii/ or for the contractor. (Conflict of interest prob- 
lems could ariie, for example, in the participation of 
a staff member of the university in an evaluation for 
the Government agency or iu contractor of some technical 
aspect of the work of another organization with which 
he has a consulting or^oployment relationship or a sig* 
nifiomt financial interest, or in an evaluation of a com* 
petitor to such other organization. 

B. University Responsibility 

Each university participating in Government-spon- 
sored researrh should make known to the sponsoring 
Government agendes: 

1. Tl^ steps it is uking to auure an undenunding on 
the part of the university administration and staff mem- 
ben of the pouible conflicu of interest or other prob- 
lems that may develop in the foregoing types of situa- 
tions, and 

2. The organizational and administrative actions it 
has uken or is taking to avoid such problems, including: 

«. Accounting procedures to be used to sMure that 
Government funds are expended for the purposes for 
which diey have been provided, and that all services 
whidi are required in return for these funds are supplied; 

Procedures that enable it to be aware of the out- 
side professional work of staff memben partidpating in 
Govfrnment-sponsored research. If such outside work re- 
lates In any way to the Government-sponsored research; 

c. The formulation of standards to guide the indi- 
vidual university staff memben In governing their con- 
dua In reUtion to outside interesu that mlfi^t raise 
questiom of conflicu of Interest; and 

tL The provision within the university of an informed 
source of advice and guidance to iu staff memben for ad- 
vance consulutlon on questions they wish to raise con- 
coning the jmblems that may or do develop as a result 
of tlieb* outside financial at comulting Inmests, as they, 
rebte to their partidpation in Government-sponsored un- 
iversity research. The university may wish to discuss such 
problems with the conuictlng oiBcer or other appropri* 
ate Government official In those cases that appear to 
raise questions regarding conflicu ^ Interest. 

The above process of disclosure and consulutlon is the 
obligation assumed by the university when It acceptt 
Government funds hit research. The process mtut, of 
course, be carried out In a manner that does not Infringe 
on the legitimate freedoms an^ flexibility of action of 
the university and Iu staff memben ^hat have tnditlotul- 
ly characteriaed a university. It is desirable that sundards 
and procedure of the kind dtacussed be formulated and 
administered by ii^^ben of the uiflvenity community 
themsehes* through their joint Initiative and respc^isi- 
'Jlity» for It is they who are the best judges of the con- 
ditions whIdi can most effectively stimulate die search 
for knowledge at preserve the requiremenu of academ- 
ic freedom. Experience indicates that such sundards and 
piooedures should be developed and spedfied by joint 
admiristrative-faculty actimi. 
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Statement on Instructional Television 



The following Statement on IntCructional Television urns prepmred by CommiUee 
C on Teaching, Research, and Publication. It was approved by the Council of the 
American Association of University Professors in May, 1969, and endorsed by the 
Fiftyftfth Annual Meeting of the Association, 



Preamble 

Televiied inttrucuon may be by recording, live per- 
formance, or a mixture of the two, and may be broadcast 
or presented on a dosed circuit. In doied<ircuit transmis- 
sion, the instructional program is usually received on 
television monitors in viewing rooms within the institu- 
tion. Broadcasting is often designed f< rJhegenenl fHiblic 
or off<ampus ttudenu as well zTnv ^W^ located on cam- 
pus, and may indude programs o^, 4:ulcural enricEment 
(''educational television") as well u programs offered for 
course credit or in nthg i- ways dir ectly supporting the edu- 
cational objectives of the insticution ("instructional 
television"). 

Both recorded and live i^erformances, whether broadcast 
or piesented on dosed arcuit, may involve spedal Ingalcw 
administrative problems. Recording* for example, ii of ten^ ^ 
technically and administratively simpler than actual per- 
formance, but may require the consideration of additional 
questions of copyright, not only fmr materiala previously 
protected but aJao for materials created expressly for the 
new program. Closed<iraiit television is more suir Hie 
than general broadcasting for use as a supplement ii reg- 
ular course instruction; iu use, however, rr'ies questions 
of the appropriate distribution of authority and responsi- 
bility between the administration and the Kparate 
departments or programs within a given institution. 
Broadcasting is tedinically more complex, more expensive, 
and directed to a wider audience, and it is under the reg- 
ulation of the Federal Gommuntations Commission; for 
all these reasons, it ts likely to entail a more elaborate or- 
ganiiational pattern than that required for cloied<ircuit 
instruaion, with a greater measure of autonomy for the 
technical and produdng staff and a larger expenditure of 
time and resources on extra institutional goals* 

More important, the development of instructtonal tele- 
vision has brought into befng auditions never envisaged 
in the earlier academic tradUion, raising many basic quo- 
tions about standards for teaching and scholarship. Six of 



these altered conditions deserve special mention here. One 
is that the teacher typically does not have the usual face- 
to-faoe relationships with the student in or outside the 
classroom. Another is that special means must be devised 
for assigning, guiding, and evaluating the work of ttu- 
dents. A third is that the teacher is using a means of 
cmnmunication dependent upon an extremciy complex 
and expensive apparatus which is not under his exclusive 
control and which requires for lU operation special tech- 
nical knowledge. A fourth is that the teacher's lectures 
and demons^ratbns can be recorded and reused without 
die teacher's being present. A liffh is that the teacher's 
righu, whether academic or 1^1, are imperfectly under- 
ttood. And a sixth is that little careful attention has been 
given to the question of die faculty's authority in deter- 
mining polides and procedures for the use of television in 
the institutional program. 

It is imperati^'e, therefore, that institutions now using 
or planning to use television as an incidental or integral 
part of their programs should give full consideration to 
the educational function) which the new medium is in- 
tended to perform and to the specific problems which any 
given application will raise. Traditional principles of 
sound academic procedure will often apply to die new 
medium, either directly or by extension, but they will not 
always cover the new problems. When they fail to do so, 
new principles must be de^-eloped by means of which the 
new medium may be made to ser\'e most effecMvely the 
basic, condnuing educational objectives of our colleges 
and universities. It is the purpose of this Sutement to of- 
fer some appropriate guidelines to this end. 

Princtplct 

General 

The use of television in teadiing shoukf b<* for the pur- 
pose of advandng the basic functions of colleger and 
universities to preKrve, augment, criticiae, and transmit 
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knowledge and to foster the student's ability to learn. The 
development of institutional policies concerning instruc- 
tional television as an instrument of teaching and re- 
search is th«;refore the responsibility of the academic com- 
munity. 

Usually no restriction should be placed by the institu- 
tion on a faculty members occasional activities in com- 
mercial television. Such activities should be sufficiently 
limited so that they do ot interfere with his obligations 
as a faculty member to his institution. In the event that 
there are sufficient reasons for his greater involvement in 
commercial television, he should make appropriate ar- 
rangements, such as for reduced teaching load and com- 
pensation or a leave of absence, in accordance with 
governing academic prihciples. 

Areas of Respomibitity 

The governing board, administration, faculty, and stu* 
dents all have a continuing concern in determining the 
desirability and feasibility of television as an educational 
instrument. Institutional policies on instructional televi- 
sion should define the respective areas of responsibility lor 
each group in terms of the particular competence for the 
functions which that group underukcs. In developing 
these polides, all four groups should bear in mind that 
television is one educational means among many, and not 
--«f-eiiR}i4ttelf, for carrying out the basic functions of a 
college or university. 

Faculty Respomibihty 

The faculty should have primary responsibility for de- 
termining the instructional television policies of the 
institution. The responsibility Uiould be conferred and 
defined by regulations promulgated by the governing 
body. The rules governing instructional television should 
be approved by vote of the faculty concerned or by a rep- 
resenutive faculty body, officially adopted by the appro- 
priate authority, and published. 

The departmental faculty should determine the extent 
»r» which dosed-circuit television should be used, and the 
manner of iu use, in resident instruction. Such depart- 
menul practices should conform to institutional polldes. 

Courses to be given for credit by television broadcast* 
whether T^r resident or extension credit, should be oonsid* 
ered and approved by the faculties ot the department, di* 
vision, school, college, or university or by such representa- 
tives of these bodies as pass upon cuiricular matters 
generally. These provisions should apply to courses 
whether given by actual (live) performance or by record- 
ings. 

The faculty should determine the amount of credit 
which may be earned by a student toward a degree In 
courses given by television broadcast 

The faculty of the college or university should establish 
general rules and proi^ures for the granung of teaching 
load credit In the preparation and the oftring of courses 
by television broadcast and for the allocation of support- 
ing resources. Within the general provisions of these gov- 
eming regulations, spedfic arrai^menu for courses 
offered by iu memben should be made within the depart- 
ment 



Adequate preparation for a television course, whether 
by live broadcast or recording, requires considerable time 
and effort for the writing and revision of scripts, planning 
of course assigiimenu and tests, participation in rehears- 
als, and the distribution of informational materiab to stu- 
dents. The teacher may, therefore, need to devote full 
time for the period of a term or more to these activities. 
While the course is being given, the demands on the^ 
teacher indude not only appearances before the camera 
but also communications and conferences with students, 
evaluation of their work, keeping of course records, and 
also supervision of academic and clerical assistants. In 
some circumstances, accordingly, a one-semester course 
may constitute a full year's load for the teacher. 

Adequate support in the form of academic and clerical 
assistance, fadlities for communicating and conferring 
with studenu, library resources, and an operating budget 
rfio uld bc prpyjded the teacher so that he may adequately 
carry out his instructional responsibilities. Since instruc- 
tion by television does not allow for an exchange of reac- 
. Hons between students and teacher in the normal 
classroom setting, adequate provisions should be made for 
the studenU to confer with the teacher, or his academic 
auistant, by correspondence or personal conference. 

The facult^r should make certain that live or recorded 
pn^;rams which are prepared by the institution for other 
colleges and universities, whether for course credit or not, 
meet the same sundards of appropriateness and excel- 
lence as those prepared for use in iu own institution. 

Courses prepared by the institution for elemenury and 
secondary schools should meet the academic sundards set 
by the faculties of the disciplines concerned. 

Whenever possible, the faculty should give encourage- 
ment to television programs of cultural enrichment ad- 
dressed to the general public as well as to iu own 
, students. 

Teaching AppointmenU ^ 

The precise terms and conditions ot every appointment 
should be suted in writing and be In the possession of 
the faculty member and the instjtutlon before the ap- 
pointment to partldpate in instruction by television is 
consummated. 

No member of tht faculty should be required to partld- 
pate In instructloniil television as teacher, writer, consult- 
ant, or In any other capadty, unless he consentt In 
advance to such partidpatlon. A newly appointed member 
of the faculty should not be required to partldpate in In- 
structional television unless he has agreed to do so as a 
condition of his appointment 

Academic Freedom 

A faculty member engaged in instructional television Is 
entitled to academic freedom as a teacher, researcher, and 
dtken in accordance with die provluons of the 1940 
Statement of Principles on Academic Freedom and Ten* 
UfCt >.ntly developed by the Association of American 
Colleges and the American Assodatlon of University Pro- 
fessors and endorsed by many educational and profes- 
sional organizations. 

Because television production is a form of publication, 
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a faculty member has the same freedom to enter into an 
agreement with an educational or commercial agency to 
produce, or otherwise participate in, a television program 
as he has in arranging for the publication of his own writ* 
ingi with a commercial, univenity, or other nonprofit 
press or with a scholrrly or |Mfofeuional journal. 

Selection of Materials , 

The teacher should have the ume full responsibility for 
the selection and presenution of materials and of poinu 
of view in courses offered .by television as he has in those 
given by traditional means. For departmental and interde- 
partmental projects the faculty concerned should share 
this re^nsibility. 

Technical Considerations 

A facultyjnember who underukes to teadi by television — 
should acquaint himself with the rudiments of the techni- 
cal procedures in recording and live performance as they 
relate to his own professional aaivity so that his subject 
matter may be most effectively presented, and he should 
cooperate with the producer and other members of the 
produaion staff in every reasonable way. The teacher, 
nevertheless, has the final responsibility for the content 
and^objeaives of the program. 



Proprietary Rights artd Educational Policies 

To protect the interesu of the individual creators and 
the educational objectives of the institution, the faculty 
should esabltsh and publish appropriate guiding poiides 
and procedures. Explanations should be provided for fac- 
ulty members unfamiliar with copyright law. 

These policies should indude provisions for appropriate 
compensation to the creator for his original production 
and for iu reuse when recorded. 

Provision should also be made so that the original 
teacher-creator, or an appropriate faculty body, can exer- 
dse control of the ftuure use and distribution of a re- 
corded television course and can initiate periodic reviews 
to determine whether the course should be revised or 
withdrawn from instnictional use because of obsolescence. 

No recording of a teacher's presenution in the 
traditional dasmom seuing, whether for reuse on instruc* 
tional television or for any other purpose, should be made 
without his prior knowledge and consent. 

A recorded fmgnun of instniaion is an academic docu- 
ment. Hence, like any other scholarly work, it should bear 
the name of its author, his institutional affiliation, the 
date wheh it was recorded, and appropriate acknowledg- 
ments. 
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Statement of Principles on 
Academic Retirement and Insurance Plans 



The Statement which follows was prepared by a joint committee of the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of American Colleges. 
It was adopted by the CouncH of the American Association of University Frofes* 
sors in May, 1969, and endorsed by the Fifty-fifth Annual Meeting as Associa* 
tion policy. 



The purpose of an institution's retirement policy for 
faculty memben and administrators and its program for 
their insurance benefits and retirement annuities should 
be to help educators and their families withstand the fi- 
nancial impacts of illness, old age, and death and to in« 
crease the educational effectiveness of the college and 
university. This policy and program should be designed to 
.attract individuals of the highest abilities to educational 
work, to susuin the morale of the faculty, to permit fac* 
ulty members to devote their energies with singleness of 
purpose to the concerns of the institution and the profes* 
sion, and to provide for the orderly retirement of faculty 
members and administrators. 

The following practices are recommended: ^ 

1. The retirement policy and annuity plan of an insti- 
tution, as well as its insurance plans, should: 

a. Be clearly defined and easily undersundable by both 
the faculty and the administration of the institution. 
When the age of retirement. "is fixed, the facultv 
member or administrator should be reminded of his 
approaching retirement at least one year prior to thei 
date on which it is to become effective. When the re* 
tirement age is flexible, he should be informed of his 

impending retirement at least six months prior to 

the date on which it is to occtir, ^^icept that if he is 
to be retired as early as age 65, this period should 
at least one year. 

b. Take into account the old age, survivor, disability, 
and medical benefits of federal Social Security and 
other applicable public programs. 

c. Permit mobility <»f faculty members and admin is- 
traton among institutions without Ion of accrued 
retirement benefiu and with little or no gap in an* 
nuityand insurance plan participation. 

d. Be reviewed periodically by faculty and administra- 
tion of the institution, with appropriate recommen- 



dations to the institution's governing board, to assure 
that the plans continue to meet the needs, resources, 
and objectives of the institution and the faculty. 
2. Retirement shouli* normally occur at the end of the 
academic year in which the faculty member or administit- 
tor reaches the age specified for retirement by his insiitu* 
tion's plan« Each institution should make dear whether, 
for these purposes, the summer period atuches to the p. 
ceding or the forthcoming aoulemlc year. Retirement 
provisions currently in efFea at different institutions vary 
in the age specified for retirement and in the degree ol 
—flexibility relating to extensions of active service. Cogent 
arguments can be advanced in support of a number of 
tiicse arrangements. Since conditioiu vary gready among 
institutions, however, no universally applicable formula 
can be prescribed. Plans in which the retirement age falls 
within the range of 65 to 70 appear to be ih conformity 
with reason;>ble practice. 
Where the institution has a flexible plan that provides 
■ for extension of service beyond its base retirement age, ex- 
teiuions should be by annual approintment and ordinarily 
should not postpone retirement beyond the end of the ac- 
ademic year in which age 70 is atuined. Such extensions 
should be made upon recoimnendation of representatives 
of the faculty and administration through a|.propnate 
committee procedures ti^at assure full protection cf aca* 
demic freedom. Represenutives of the faculty should be 
chosen in accordance with procedures adopted by the fac- 
ulty for committee ai^pc^ntment. (This also applies to the 
responsibilities noted in Id, 3, and 4.) ' 

S. Circumsunces that may seem to justify 9 faculty 
member's retirement before the base retirement sige in a 
flexible plan or tliesuted age in a fixed plan, or his disas- 
sodation from the institution for reasons of disabihty* 
should in all cases be considered by representatives of the 
' faculty a n d ad mini^ration through appropriate committee 
procedures. Where iuues of tenure are involved in a a>K 
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of redrement before the base retirement age in a flexible 
plan or the suted age in a fixed plan, sundard proce- 
du res of due process should be available. 

4. The retirement age for faculty may differ from the 
age for retirement from administrative duties. Cessation of 
administradve duties, however, with assignment of teach* 
tng responsibilities only, is not inter|Mreted as a redrement 

5. The recall of Acuity members from retired sutus to 
full or part-dme activity should be by annual appoint- 
ment upon recommendation of represenutives of the fac- 
ulty and administradon through appropriate committee 
procedures. Such recall should be rare; expected duties 
should be clearly defined; and full-time service should be 
arranged only in unusual circumsuncef. 

6. Between die ages of 60 and redrement* faculty mem- 
bers should be permitted to arrange, on their own initia- 
tive, reducdons in salary and services acccpuble both to 
them and to their institutions. Such reducdons in salary 
and services should occur without loss of tenure, rank, or 
eligibility for benefit-plan participation. 

7. The insdtution should provide for a plan of retire- 
ment annuities. Such a plan should: 

a. Require parddparion after not more than one year 
of service by all ful'-time faculty members and ad- 
ministrators who have attained a specified age, net 
later than SO. 

b. Be financed by contribudons made during each year 
of service, including leaves of absence with pay, with 
the institudon con:ribudng as mudi as or more than 
each parddpanc Moreover, an insdtutson's retire- 
mem plan should be so oigainized as to permit volun- 
tary annuity contributions from employees on leaves 
of absence without pay. In order that partidpanu in 
a oontributory plan may have the tax treatment of a 
noncontrilnitory plan available to them, the individ- 
ual should have the option to make his required con- 
tributions by salary reduction in accordance with rele- 
vant tax laws. 

c Maintain contributions at a level considered suffi- 
dent to gi/e the long-term parUcip«nt a redrement 
income that is ap|*ropriately related to his level of 
inamie prior to n'tirem'^t, with provision for con- 
tinuing niore than half of such redrement income 
to a surviving spouse. The recommended objecdve 
for a person who parddpates in the-pJan-for-IS or 
more yeaiv i$ an after-tax retirement income indud- 
ing federal Sodal Security benefiu equivalent in pur- 
chasing power to approximately two thirds of the 
yearly di^xnable income realiied &om his salary af* 
ter taxes and other mandatory deductions during his 
last few yean of lull-time employment. 

d Ensure that the full accumulations from the individ- 
ual's and die instscutioc's contributions are fuUy and 
immediately vesced in the individual avaihible as a 
benefit in case of death before annuity payments 
commence, and widi no forfeiture in case of widi- 
drawal or dismissal from the institution. 



e. Be such that the individual may withdraw the ac- 
cumulated funds only in the form of an annuity. 
To avoid administndve expense, excepdon might be 
made for very small accumulations in an inactive ac- 
count. 

8. The insdtudoa should help retired faculty members 
and administrators remain a part of the insdtution, pro- 
viding, where possible, such facilides as: a mail address, 
library privileges, office facilities, faculty dub membership, 
the institudon's publications, seoeurial help, administra- 
tion of grants, laboratory rights, ficulty dining privileges, 
and parddpation in convocadons and academic proces- 
sions. Institutions that confer the emeritus status should 
do so in accordance with sundards determined by the fac- 
ulty and administration. 

9. When a new redrement policy or annuity plan is 
initiated or an old one changed, reasonaole transition 
provisions, either by spcdal finandal arrangemenU or by 
the (gradual inauguradon of the new plan, should be 
made for those who would otherwise be adversely affected. 

10. The institution should maintain a program of 
group insurance financed in whole or in part by the insti- 
tution and available to faculty members and administra- 
tors as soon as pracdcable after employment. The pro- 

^ ■ giim slmuKl condnue all coverages durii^ leave of ab- 
sence with pay, and during leave without pay unless 
equally adequate proteaion is odierwise provided for the 
individual. The ^KOgram should indude: 

a. Life insun -t providing a benefit considered suffi- 
cient to si . Jiin the standard of living of the staff 
member's family for at least one year followii^ his 
death. Where additional protecdon is contemplated, 
the special financial needs^f families of younger fac 
ulty members should receive pardcular ci^nddemlDn. 

b. Insurance for medical expenses, frith emphasis upon 
protecdon against the major expenses of illness or in- 
jury in Inference to minor expenses that cause no 
serious drain on a family's budget Such inrarance 
should condnue to be available through die insdtu* 
tion (1) for die redred staff member and qiouae, 
and (2) for the surviving spouse who does not re- 
marry and dependent diildren of an active or retired 
staff number who dies while insured. 

c Insurance providing a monthly iuoHue for staff mem- 
ben triio remain totally disabled beyond die period 
normally covered by salary continuation or sick pay. 
For a person who has been disabled sue mondis or 
more, the plan should provide an a'ter'tax income 
induding federal Social Security benefiu equivalent 
in purchasing pomr to approximately two thirds of 
the inomie he realiased after taxes and mandatory 
deductions prior to his disability. Sudi income 
should continue durii^ total disability lor the nor* 
mal period of employment at the institution, with 
ad^uate provision for a continuing inccnne throiq^ 
out the retirement years. 
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Statement of Principles 
on Leaves of Absence 



The following Statement, proposed by a special committee of the American 
Association of University Professors and the Association of American Colleges, 
was first published in the Winter, 1971, Bulletin, with an invitation for comments 
from members and chapters. The Statement was adopted by the Association of 
American Colleges at its Annual Meeting in January, 1972. In May, 1972, it was 
approved by the Council and endorsed by the Fifty-eighth Annual Meeting as the 
policy of the- American Association of University Professors. 



Pyrpotes 

Leaves of absence are among the most important means 
by which a faculty member's teaching effectiveness may 
be enhanced, his scholarly usefidness enlarged, and an 
institution's academic program strengthened and devel- 
oped. A sound piogram of leaves is therefore of vital 
importance to a college or university, and it is tlM obliga- 
tion of every faculty member to make use of available 
means, including leaves, to promote his prcfes»onal com- 
petence. The major purpose is to provide of^xmunity for 
continued professicmal growth and new, or renewed, in- 
tellectual achievement throu||i study, research, writing, 
and travd Leaves may also be provided in appropriate 
circumstances for projects of direct benefit lo the institu- 
tion and for public or private service outside the institu- 
tion.^ Leaves should abo be granted for illness, rea>very 
of health, and maternity. 

Devatopmetit of tMve MldM 

Leave policies and procedure?; should be develq»ed 
with full faculty participation. Faculty members, acting 
through appropriate representatives, should also have a 
key role in the selection cf the recipients of individual 
le?''<». The institution and the individual /^ulty meroher 
have a common re^Kmsibility for endeavoring to achieve 



1 Leave for the purpose of engaging io political activity is 
discussed in the ''Statement on Professors and Political 
Kc!&^y:'AAUPBuUetin. Autumn, 1969, pp. 38S.389. 



the objective of the 'leave program — the institution b;* 
establishing an effective program, the faculty member by 
making appropriate use of it. Leave policies should be 
flexible enough to meet the needs of both the individual 
mid the institution. 

Eligioility and Procadores 

The psrp^ of a leave program is to promote the 
professional development of all faculty members — those 
who m likely to stay at the institution for a long period 
but also, although not necessarily to the same degree, 
those for whom tlxre is no such assurance^- ' 

Previous service and leaves at other institutions should 
be taken into consideration in determining eligibility for 
leave. Persons nearmg retirement should be eligible for 
leave with pay if it is clear that the leave will achieve its 
purposes both for the individual and the institution. 

For a nontenured faculty member on scholarly leave for 
one year or less, the period of leave should count as part 
of the (M'obationary period as if it were prior service at 
another inMitution.^ Exceptions to this policy should be 
mutually agreed tQ in writing prior to the leave. 

A faculty member should apply for leave at a reason- 
able time in advance and through established procedures, 

^ CieditJoiL ^rior service toward fulfillment of the proba* 
tionarrpenod tsdiscwed in the ** 1 940 Statement of Prijciples 
on Academic Freedom and Tenure,** AAUl Bulletin, Autiunn, 
1970. 9p. 323-326. C/ the section on Academic Tenure, para- 
irapha.2. 
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so that the institution can more readily care for his work 
in his absence and so that he can plan to make the best 
use of his opportunity. Ail evidence that the leave will 
increase individual effectiveness or produce academically 
or socially useful results should be considered in evalu- 
ating applications. A leave may either involve specialized 
scholarly activity or be designed to provide broad cultural 
experience and enlarged perspective. Administrators and . 
faculty agencies concerned with implementation of leave 
policies may reasonably require the individual to submit 
such advance plans as are likely to assure productive 
results. 

Indhriduai and InstttutiofMi Obligationt 

A faculty member has an obligaion to return for 
further service following leave of absence wbca the cir- 
cumstances of granting the leave indicate that this is the 
equitable action, as is often the case when leave with pay 
is granted. He should of course ivonor an agreement to 
return to the institution, unless other arrangements are 
mutually agreed upon. The precise tenm of the leave of 
absence should be in writing and should be given to the 
faculty member prior to the commencement of the leave. 

Even when there is no obligation to return, the faculty 
member who resigns while on leave should give notice 
according to accepted standards. Moreover, a college or 
university should not knowingly invite a penon to join its 
staf at a time when the individual cannot properly accept 
the invitation. In most instances, an institution which 
invites a faculty member to accept a new appointment 
wtnie on leave should feel obliged to pay at least a pwljon 
of the cost of the leave. 

FfMiuMicy and Duration o? Laavat 

Leaves should not be considered as deferred compensa- 
tion to which a faculty member is entitled no matter what 
odier oppOTtunitie& he may have had for professional 
development. They should, however, be provided with 



reasonable frequency and preferably be available at regu- 
lar intervals because they are important to the continuing 
growth of the faculty member and the effectiveness of 
the institution. 

Ordinarily, leaves of absence, whatever the source of 
funding, should not be more than one year in length, but 
exceptions to this rule should be possible in cases in- 
volving health, public service, overseas appointments, or 
other special circumstances. 

Financial Arrangements 

Leaves of one semester at full salary or an academic 
year at half salary are conmionly provided. The institu- 
tion is not obliged to assume the financial burden of all 
types cf leaves. It does have the oUigation, however, to 
use its own leave funds in such a manner as to balance 
the opportunity for professional devebpment among and 
within academic fields. 

Whatever the source of ftmuing, the amount paid to the 
person on leave should not depend on the cost of caring 
for his work in his absence, nor should a leave of absence 
of a year or less interfere with the opportunity for pro- 
motion or increase in salary. 

Ccntinuous coverage under various types of insurance 
programs should be provided while a faculty member is 
on leave. When the faculty member is on leave with pay, 
both the institution and the individual should continue 
contributions toward his retirement annuity. 

If a faculty member, on leave without pay, takes a 
temporary but full-time appointment at another institution 
or OTganiration, it is reasonable to expect the appointing 
institution or organization to assume the cost of institu- 
tional contributions to the individual's retirement annuity 
and group insurance progt^ams. 

Foundations, government agencies, and other organize 
tions supporting leaves for scholariy purposes should 
include in thdr grants an amount suflUcient to maintain 
in&Mtutional annuity and group insurance contributions 
as V ell as salaries. 
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Constitution of the Association^ 



Article I— PurpoM 

The name of this Association shall be the American 
Association of University Professors. lu purpose shall be 
to facilitate a more effective cooperation among teachers 
and research scholars in universities and colleges, and in 
professional schools of similar grad^ for tiie promotion 
ci the interests of higher education and resourcfa, and 
in general to increase die usefufaicss and advance the 
standards, ideals, and welfare of the professaon. 

Article II Merabeteliip 

t. There shall be four classes of members: 

a. Active Members. Any person who holds a posi* 
tion of teaching or research in a uni ver si ty or college in 
the United States or Canada, or in the ditcnetioc of tfie 
Council in an American-contnriled institution situated 
abroad, or in a professional scbodL of similar grade may 
be admitted to Active inem'^ership in the Association. Any 
professional appointee included in a collective refwesenta- 
tion unit with the faculty of an approvi^ institution may 
also be admitted to Active menibershq[) in tiie Association. 

b. Graduate Student Membeh. Any person who is, 
or within the past Ave years has bsen, a graduate student 
may be admitted to Graduate Student membership. 
Graduate Student members shall be transferred to Active 
membership as soon as they become ^gible. 

c. Associate Members. Any member who ^ases to 
be eligible for Active or Graduate Student member^p 
because his work has become primarily administrative 
shall be transferred to Associate membership. 

d Emeritus Members, Any Active or Associate 
member retiring for age may be transferred at his request 
to Emeritus membership. ' 
2. The admission of members Aall require two steps: 

a. Application. Application for Acdve and Gradu- 
ate Student membership shall be made to the General 
Secreury of the Association. 

b. Acceptance and NoHiication. When m appUcaat*s 
dignity has been determined, it sliai be the duty of 



1 Last amended at die Fifty-ei|^ Anuiai Meetini of the 
Astfidadon, in New Orleans, Loutsiaaa, May 5^, 1972. 



the General Secretary to inform him promptly that he 
has been accepted to membership, and to include his 
name in the list of new members sent to chapter officers. 
/ pei son's membership may be protested, on grounds of 
eligibility, by an Active member of the Association. If 
a majority of the members of the Committee on Member- 
ship and Dues votes to sustain the protest, the person in 
question will be informed that his membership has ceased 
to be effective. 

i. A member may resign by notifying the General 
Secretary, and may be expelled for cause by a two-thirds 
vote of the Council after opportunity for a hearing. 
Membership shall be forfeited by nonpayment of dues 
under conditions to be established by the Council. 

Article III— Officers 

1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
a First Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, who are 
elected by the Active members of the Association, and 
a General Secretary, a Treasurer, and a General Counsel, 
who are appointed by the Council of th^ Association. 

2. The term of office of the Prescient and the Vice- 
Presidents shall be two years, and shall expire at the close 
of the last session of the^ Annual Meeting following the 
election of their successors, or, if a meeting of the Council 
is heki after and in connection with the Annual Meeting, 
at the close of iht last se«lion of the Council. 

3. The President and the Vice-nesident^ shall have the 
duties usually anociated with these offices. The President 

*^ shall preside at meetings of the Association and the Coun- 
cil. He shall appoint all committees of the Association 
and shall be ex officio a member of all excqn the Nomi- 
nating Committee. He shall also be a nonvoting ex officio 
member of the goveniii^ bodies of all conferences. 

4. The General Secretary shall carry on the work of 
the Association under the general direction of the Presi- 
dent, preparing the business for meetings a-.id keeping 
the records thereof. He shall conduct d^'Te^Hmdenoe 
with all coiMtituents of the Association. He shall collect 
the membership dues and any other sums due the Asso- 
ciation and transfer them to the Treasurer. He shall have 
charge of the off ce of the Association and be responsible 
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for its efficient and economical management. He shall be 
a nonvoting ex officio member of the governing bodies of 
all conferences. He may with the approval of the Presi- 
dent delegate any of these duties to other members of 
a professional staff appointed by the Council. 

5. The Treasurer shall receive all moneys ard deposit 
them in the name of the Association. With the authoriza- 
tion of the Council, he shaii invest any funds not needed- 
for current disbursements, lie »hall pay all bills approved 
by the General Secretary. He shall make a report to the 
Association at the Annual Meeting and such other reports 
as the Council may direct. He may with the approval of 
the Council authorize an Assistant Treasurer to att for 
him. llie financial records of the Association shd^^ be 
audited annually by an external agency, and the report 
of the audit shall be publisi ;d. 

Article IV— The Coimdl 

1. The President, the Vice-Presidents, the General 
Secretary, the Treasurer, the General Counse', and the 
Chairman of the Assembly of State and Regional Con- 
ferences, together with the three latest living, ex- 
Presidents, shall, with thirty elective members, constitute 
the Council of the Association. Ten members of the 
Council shall be elected each year in the manner p^wided 
in this Constitution, to serve for three-year terms, accOTd- 
ing to the provision governing the terms of the officers. 

2. The Council shall carry out the purposes of the 
Association and, subject to the authority of a meeting as 
defined in this Constitution, act for the Association. The 
Council shall (a) determine, for each class of members, 
the annual dues and regulations governing their payment; 
(h) manage the property and financiil affairs of the 
Association, with power to accept gifts to the Association; 
(c) construe the provisions of this Constitution; (d) pro- 
vide for the publications of ' the "Association; (e) appoint 
and determine the salaries of the Genera tecrctary, 
members of a professional staff. General t ^nsel, and 
Treasurer; (f) determine the time, place, ana program of 
the Annual Meeting and conVene special meetings of the 
Association at its discretion; (g) puolish a record of its 
meetings to the membership; (h) authorize the establish- 
ment of committees of the Association; (i) authorize the 
establishment of regiotpal offices of the /association; and 
(j) authoiize reapportionment and redistricting of the 
membership not less than once each decade. 

3. As a representative of both the Association and his 
district, each member of the Council shall promote the 
exchange of ideas between the Council and the member- 
ship. He may receive and transmit to the Council the 
proposals of members, chapters, and state and regional 
conferences within his district. He shall be a nonvoting 
ex officio member of the governing committees of those 
conferences. 

4. Meetings of the Council shall be held in connection 
with the Annual Meeting of the Association and at least 
at one other time t$ch year, upon not less than two 
weeks* notice to the Council. Ten members elected from 
districts shall constitute a quorum. The Council may also 



transact business by letter ballot. A special meeting of 
the Council shall be called by the President on the written 
request of at least eight members of the Council. 

5. The President may, with the advice and consent 
of the Council, appoint an Executive Committee of not 
fewer than six Council members, including the President 
and First Vice-President ex officio. Between meetings of 
the Colmcil, the Executive Committee may exercise such 
powers as the Council has delegated to ^t and, under 
unforeseen exigencies, exercise other powers subject to 
the subsequent approval of the Council. Meetings of the 
Committee may be called by the Presider* 

Article V— Election of Officers and Council 

1. Only Active members are eligible for election as 
officers or members of the Council. Nominations far the 
elective office to be filled and for membership on the 
Council shall be made by a Nominating Committee of 
five or more members, not officers or other members of 
the Council, appointed by the President wkh the advice 
and consent of the Council. Before submitting to the 
Council for approval his appointments to the Nominating 
Conrimittee, the President shall invite suggestions in 
writing from the members of the Council as to the mem- 
bership of the Committee. The Committee shall be 
chosen each year in tim e to s<yk i td receive suggestions 
from the members, chapters, and conferences of the 
Association with regard to persons to be nominated, and 
to meet and submit ite report to the General Secretary, 
for publication to the memben not later than October 1. 

2. One member of the Council shall be elected each 
year from each of ten geographical districts formed with 
regard to the distribution of the Association's membei*^hip 
and to geographical contiguity. In preparation for an 
election, the Nominating Committee shall nominate two 
Active members of the Association from each district for 
the position on the CouikO to be filled from the district. 

3. Nominations for members of the Council may also 
be made by petitions signed by at least fifty Active mem- 
bers of the Association resident within the district from 
which the Council member is to be chosen, provided that 
in determining the required ntimber of signatures not 
more than ten shall be members at a single institution. 
Nominations for the Presidency and the Vice-Presidencies 
may also be made by petition signed by at least 150 Active 
members of the Association, provided that in determining 
the required number of signatures not more than fifteen 
of those signing a petition shall be members at a single 
institution and not more than ninety shall be ruembcrs in 
a single district. No member shall sign more than one 
petition for the same office. Petitions presenting nomina- 
tions shall be filed in the office of the General Secretary 
not later than November 15. 

4. The General Secretary shall prepare ballots con- 
taining the names of all nominees to office and to Council 
membership, with relevant biographical data and a stote- 
ment of the method of ncmiination. BalloU shall be 
mailed to all Active niembers of the Association in Janu- 
ary and the polls shall be closed two months after the 
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mailing. The nominee receiving a plurality of votes shall 
be declared **lected. The President, the Vice-Presidents, 
and the retiric^g elective members of the Council who 
have served full terms shall not be eligible for immediate 
reelection to their respective offices. 

5. A vacancy occurring on the Council or in the 
Second Vice-Presidency shall^ be filled by a majority vote 
of the Council for the unexpired term. 

Artide VI— Meetings of the Attocittisn 

L Tlie Association-shaif^in^ "annually except when 
prevented by war or other national emergency. The 
General Secretary shall give notice to the membership ot 
a meeting at least 30 days in advance. A quorum shall be 
a majority of the delegates registered for a meeting. A 
meeting of the Association shall have authority (a) to 
amend the Constitution in the manner herein provided; 
(b) to express its views on professional matters; (c) to 
act on recommendations presented to it by the Council; 

(d) to require the Council to report to the ensuing meet- 
ing on subjects within the province of the Association; 

(e) to propose action which, upon concurrence by the 
Council, shall become the acttcm of the Association; and 

(f ) in the event of disagreement between *he Council and 
a meeting of the Association, to take final action as 
provided in the following section. 

2. If the Council declines to concur in a proposal of 
a meeting of the Association, it shall report its reasons to 
the ensuing meeting. If that meeting coiKurs in the action 
of the previous meeting, the action shall become that of 
the Association. An action of the Association reached 
(a) by concurrence of the Council in an action of a 
meeting of the Association or (b) in two successive 
meetings shall not be charged except by the joint action 
of the Council and a meeting of the Association or by 
two successive meetings'of the Association. 

3 The Active members of the Association in each 
chap 3r may elect not more ft^ian one delegate from that 
chap.;r for each twenty-five Active ^sembers or fraction 
tlteieuf at the institution, to each meeting of the Associ- 
ation. All membe rs of t he Association shall be entUled to 
the privileges of the floor, but only Active members may 
vote. On request of one fifth of the delegates present, a 
proportional vote shall be taken. In a proportk>nal vote, 
the accredited delegates from each chapter shall be en- 
titled to a number of votes equal to the number of Active 
members at the institution, but any other Active member 
not at an institution thus represented shall be entitled to 
an individual vote. In case a chapter has fhore than one 
delegate^ each uelegate may out an ^tial portion of the 
votes to which the chapter is entitled. 

4. Except as provided in this Constitution or in rtdes 
adopted pursuant to it, the meetingi of the Association 
shall be governed by Robert's Rides of Order. 

. Artiele ViK--€heplm 

1. Whenever the Active mctrbers in a given institution 
number seven or more, ttiey mey constitute a chapter of 



the Association. More than one chapter may be estab- 
lished in an institution when its parts are geographically 
separate. Each chapter shall elect, from its Active mem- 
bers, at least biennially, a President, a Secretary, and a 
Treasurer (or Secretary-Treasurer), an.i such other 
officers as the chapter may determine. It shall be the duty 
of the Secretary of the chapter to report to the General 
Secretary of the Association the names of the officers of 
the chapter and to conduct the correspondence of the 
chapter with the General Secretary. 

2. All Active, Graduate Student, and Emeritus mem- 
bers in the institution, but not other members of the 
faculty, shall be eligible for membership in the chapter. 
Graduate Student and Emeritus members may vote in 
chapter meeti ngs at the discretion of the chapter. 
Associate members may attend meetings by invitation of 
the chapter. 

3. A chapter may establish local membership dues. 
It may meet with other chapters and with other local 
organizations. Its actions shall be in harmony with the 
principles and procedures of the Association. 

• Artide Viil— State end Regional Conferences 

Upon approval by the Council, several chapters may 
organize a conference of the American Association of 
University Professors which shaU be open to all chapters 
andlfb^flliliated members within the area or group. A 
conference may consider and act upon professional mat- 
ters which are of concern to the memoer chapters, but Its 
action ^all not bind the member chipters without their 
authorization and shall be in harmonic .vith the principles- 
and procedures of the Asiociatioi:. All ';onfcrences are 
entitled to participate in the activities of the Assembly 
of State and Regional Conferences. Formal recom- 
mendations on the purposes, structure, and work of the 
Association from conferences and the Assembly of State 
and Regional C'Hiferences ^all go to the Council for 
consideration and possible transmission to meetings of 
the Association. 

AiUde fX ■ Amendments 

Th 3 'Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
of a &.eeting ol^ Association. An amendment may be 
initiated by the Council or proposed to it by not fewer 
thai Active members. At its next meeting, the Coun- 
cil shall approve, amend, or disapprove a proposal sub- 
mitted to it, and report its conclusions to the proponents. 
It shall report through the General SecreUry to the 
membership, at least one month before a meeting of the 
Association, a proposal which it initiates or approves. 
Up<m failure of agreement between the Council and the 
proponents of at^ amendment, the proponent may, with 
the concurrence of at least five chapters, secure siri>- 
mission of their proposal to the next meeting of the 
Association by communicating it to the General Secretary 
at least three months in advance. The General Secretary 
shall transmit all amendment thus proposed to each 
member at least one month before the meeting. 
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